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POETRY. 


MOF NING. 


With darts of light, she shoots my eyes, 
And bids me spring away, 

To follow, through the amber skies, 
The chariot of day, 




















And, as I press the early sward, 
In silence, dew, and peace, 

She decorates me my reward,— 
Knight of the Golden Fleece. 


Oh, order of the strangely few 
That know this royal hour, 

When earth, from heaven, doth renew 
The glory and the power, 


I hail you in this palace pure, 
Unmarred by human tread,— 
From ail but angels we’re secure, 

For man, it seems, is dead. 


And, when he wakes, the blush is gone, 
The diamonds are dust; 

The earth doth don her work-day zone, 
As Cinderella must. 


Though she hath danced, in princely pride, 
Among the merry spheres, 
These splendors wide she lays aside, 
When sister Toil appears. 
* 7 * * * * 
And ye who cross the wintry seas 
To see a monarch ride, 
Say do you tind such scenes as these 
Upon the other side? 


Ah, they who see not in their homes, 
Can seldom witness there; 

But wander, like ill-tutored grooms, 
Through the uncongenial air. 


Then learn to look, defore you start, 
So that you be not dazed; 

Nor think to have exhausted art, 
Because ye may have gazed, 


On mirrors which our painters hung 
To catch pure Nature’s smile, 

Or harked to instruments which rung 
One of her notes, awhile. 


But learn the superhuman art,— 
No feature to despise 

In man or earth, in field or mart, 
"Neath home or foreign skies. 


Then, when you sail, the greeting strands 
In Midas’ gold areshown; 
You hold within your happy hands 
The philosophic stone. 
JULIA R. ANAGNOS. 











PLAYERS AND WORKERS. 


The newspapers state with regret, that 
neither Madame Parepa-Rosa nor Christine 
Nilsson will be in America as the time of the 
“National Peace Jubilee:” but they mention 
With satisfaction that Miss Clara Louise Kel- 
logg, “the American prima donna,” will take 
the leading parts on thatuccasion. They also 
Mention admiringly that Miss Cushman re- 
ceives $500 every night, fur a reading or a the- 
atrical performance, and that, in Chicago, she 
was paid $1500. It is also mentioned that 
Mile Marie Miramon has just received, from 
both Russia and America, offers amounting to 
$14,000 per night, the largest sum ever paid 
for such services. 

The remarkable thing is not merely that 

great sums should be paid, but that the 
life of au eminent actress or vocalist should 
be recognized by almost all asa suitable and 
‘dmirable thing, at least if her private charac- 





ter is irreproachable. These ladies are the 
favorites of the community; they come and 
go amid ovations; you hear of them now in 
New York, then in London, again in St. 
Petersburg, and always with the same enthu- 
siastic admiration to attend their steps. 
“They pass, like night, from land to land; 

They have strange power of speech.” 

If a young girl begins to develop great musi- 
cal or dramatic power, she at once becomes 
an important public character; her move- 
ments are chronicled, and two continents soon 
take charge of her fame. There is no limit to 
the rewards lavished upon every woman who 
will forsake private life, and devote herself to 
a career of art. 

Nor is this confined to the lovers of pleasure 
and to the fashionable world alone. Even 
those who have conscientious scruples against 
the theatre have commonly very little against 
the artist. Jenny Lind, when in Boston, was 
to be present d with a Bible by her clerical 
admirers, but because they could not agree 
upon a version of the Scriptures, the Protes- 
tants and the Roman Catholics divided: she 
received a Bible from each, and went home 
doubly armed. 

Now it does not seem possible that there 
can be this general consent of admiration for 
women who give themselves to a public ca- 
reer as players, and none for those who conse- 
crate themselves to a public career as work- 
ers. Is art so much higher than life, beauty 
than truth, that a career of fiction is noble 
and admirable; but a career of great public 
service in actual life is objectionable, unwo- 
manly, and wrong? May a woman open her 
lips to sing, when she must close them to 
speak; may a woman rise to the top of fame 
by acting Portia, when by being Portia she 
would unsex herself? 

For observe that all the objections that ap- 
ply to a public sphere in one case, apply in 
all. Improper conspicuousness; the loss of 
“the sacred privacy of woman;” the interfer- 
ence with home duties; who ehall tend the 
babies ? who shall darn the stockings? what 
becomes of the husband when the wife earns 
fame or money for both,—every one of these 
weighty problems presses as hard upon the 
mimic Portia as upon the real? Nay, it is 
easier to fancy how Lucretia Mott has found 
opportunity to be a mother and grandmother, 
than how Parepa-Rosa could do it; and ifit is 
hard to imagine Anna Dickinson with a “lord 
and master,” it is harder still to attribute any 
such appendage to the imperial Charlotte 
Cushman. On the other hand there is bardly 
asphere in actual life yet claimed for women 
in which the trials, the exposures, and the 
temptations are so great as those of the con- 
cert-room and the stage; and, if a woman can 
honorably encounter these, she need shrink 
from no others, 

It is then virtually conceded by the commu- 
nity that where a woman has genius enough 
to amuse or give pleasure, the objections to a 
public sphere are so trivial that nobody re- 
members them. The only peculiarity of those 
who demand the utmost career for gifted wo- 
men in all other directions—the pulpit, the 
bar, the bench, the platform, or “let them 
be sea-captains if they will,’ as Margaret Ful- 
ler Ossoli said—is that we believe the work of 
life to be as important as its play. T. W. H. 





SANTO DOMINGO CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


SaMANA, Feb, 28, 1872. 

Out of sight of all continents? How do we 
like it? Out of hearing of all Christendom. 
This island, so remote from the world’s knowl- 
edge that every one says what he pleases about 
it, knowing that few have any knowledge of 
it’s facts. Well, here we are, as safely and 
quietly as any set of babes in a nursery. 

The palace in which we are housed dates 
back to the original settlement of the island. 
An exception to the general rule here, it has 
been maintained in excellent repair, and is as 
sound as if it had been built yesterday. It’s 
sides inclose two separate courts, both sparse- 
ly planted with flowers. We occupy a suite 
«f rooms on the second floor, fronting the 
North. If you could visit us this min- 
ute, you would come first to a door-way, 
at which a sentinel always keeps watch. 
You would then climb a solid stone staircase, 
pass through a wide corridor, entirely open on 
one side, save for certain primitive arches and 
columns, which scarcely interrupt the daylight. 
Turning to the left, you would enter a long 
and lofty hall, furnished with large windows 
on one side, commanding one of the squares al- 
ready spoken of, and, on the other, with heavy 
folding dvors of mahogany, which in turn give 
entrance to six rvoms, each opening into the 
other, of which two are large one very large, 
the others of moderate size. These are allot- 
ted as the lodging rooms of our family, and in 
them we pass the greater part of the day. The 
different rooms show somethiug of the idio- 





syncrasies of their individuaccupants. Our 
Chief is established at a coer upon which 
falls the earliest ray of moing light. He 
has carpenters’ tools, saddli and bridles, a 
stout writing table, Spanish»oks, and reports 
of various sorts. Your crespondent has 
many books, and papers innuerable—diaries, 
portfolies, and the blessedink-stand with | 
which she lately took notesf John Fiske’s 
Kosmic Philosophy. The gs, God bless the 
whole species! have embroidg and millinery, 
and their pretty dresses tasfully arranged. 
They have bitten into the Spiish, and expect 
the professor daily. Orders:e now issued in 
tentative Castilian, and ‘‘mi usta, no quiero, 
ven a qua,” become familiartterances. 

The long hall already menoned serves us 
for office, dining-reom, and san. It contains 
a grand piano, brought from bston, a curious 
assortment of chairs, in whic rocking-chairs 
are especially prominent, a diing -table of ma- 
hogany, and a large cupboarior wardrobe of 
the same wood. Two kerosee lamps are sus- 
pended from the ceiling, all we bless the 
memory of Downer as we si beneath their 
mild and home-like radiance. A mirror and 
side-table complete the furnitre of our state 
apartment. 

In this grandeur we receive the President, 
two days ago. His visit was aly announced; 
and we had time, and strange say, energy, 
to penetrate to the recessesof our trunks, 
and bring up such articles of joilet as might 
become such a reception. W) were seated at 
dinner, when a man arrived pearing a card 
from the President, accompaned by a woman 
who carried on her head a lage tray of fine 
sapotes. Item—this is the usial division of 
labor in this primitive society The women 
perform whatever labor the mm consider be- 
neath their own dignity. Is ii so any where 
else, I wonder? 

The President himself did 10t arrive until 
some hours later, He then cane accompanied 
by a single servant. Let me describe him 
briefly as a man of cordial and polite address, 
with an intelligent countenane, and a pleas- 
ant voice. He is of middling height, in age, 
somewhere between fifty and sixty years. 
His complexion shows a slight admixture of 
African blood ; but his eyes are blue, and his 
hair only a little curled. He is certainly a 
man of mark, unless his face beljes him. The 
tone of bis conversation was eaywad inform- 
al. As this visit was intended for us, the Ja. 
dies, little was said about politics, although 
the President did express his surprise at the 
great change in Mr. Sumner’s attitude with 
regard to annexation since the day just previ- 
ous to General Grant’s inauguration, at which 
time the measure received his entire appreba- 
tion. We have heard this also from another 
person not connected with President Baez, 
but equally acquainted with the aspect of the 
matter in Washington at that time. 

Well, the ladies were much pleased with the 
President, who was polite without weariness , 
and dignified without affectation. One cannot 
learn a great deal concerning character in a 
first visit, and especially in a visit of ceremo- 
ny ; but the first impression is always an impor- 
tant element in forming such judgments, and 
Baez impressed us, one and all, as a genuine 
man. We had already seen him at the Cathe- 
dral, but the nearer view of his face was better 
tban the more distant one. 

Concerning some opiaions which are zeal- 
ously circulated in the United States, we are 
already able to form anopinion. Nothing less 
resembles Mr. Sumner'’s portrait of an usurper, 
maintaining his ill-gotten position by milita- 
ry violence, in league with the Navy of the 
United States, than the facts as we find them. 
Here is President Baez, living among his peo- 
ple, and going about in their midst as freely 
and simply as they do. There is no United 
States ship in sight, or within hearing. Where 
is the patriot Cabral? He belongs, we should 
think, with the Tammany leaders, perhaps 
has gone to impart to them his discoveries in 
American gullability. The island is peaceful 
and prosperous. The people look always to- 
wards the United States, and the rage and 
animosity stirred up there by party cabal are 
to them a matter fur mute astonishment. I 
met last evening with Judge Gross, one of 
the most intelligent men of color in this place. 
*“*L hoped,” said he, “that after the return of the 
Commission last year, the distinguished Mr. 
Sumner would have been satisfied that he had 
been misinformed as to the state of things on 
the island. We thought, too, that the people 
of the United States would have appreciated 
what we offered them.’’ And so they would 
have done, had the question been tried ou its 
own merits, without the admixture of person- 
al and party hatreds. 

The Judge belongs to a class of people en- 
tirely overlooked in the anti-annexation ar- 
gument, but really of a representative impor- 
tance. This class is that o: the American 


principal emigrations from the States, and 
their descendants. The oldest people among 
these date from the emigration of 1825, or- 
ganized under the care of Henry Clay. A 
younger set came 4 generation later. 
These people are very intelligent and ener- 
getic. They have, without exception, adhered 
to Protestantism. They are laborious, the 
men working at various trades, and the wo- 
men helping in households, or taking in wash- 
ing. They are ardent annexationists, and 
speak of themselves as Americans. They have 
a church building and organization ; but their 
minister is very infirm, and quite unable to 
conduct their Sunday service. This last is in 
consequence omitted, to their regret. But 
they hold meetings at which they practice the 
psalms and hymns dear to them, singing the 
Lord’s song ina strange land, I attended one 
of these meetings, at the house of a black man 
called Francois. I had been invited for this 
occasion with some ceremony, and Francois 
himself, carefully dressed in a black coat and 
white trowsers, came to bringme. His house 
was asmall cabin, built of palm leaf and bam- 
boo, with floor of clay. The furniture consist- 
ed of a pine-table, several rocking-chairs, and 
other seats. Two kerosene lamps illuminated 
the scene. The hour was about seven P. M. 
The company were not very punctual in as- 
sembling. The greater number were women, 
all very neatly dressed, and very quiet in their 
behavior. Judge Gross was the presiding gen- 
ius of the occasion. He held a tuning fork in 
one of his hands, and turned over the tattered 
music books with the other. He gave out the 
tune, and then struck the fork upon the table, 
and sang the usual three notes, The music 
then begun. The harmonies were very curi- 
ous. The judge sometimes tried the bass, 
sometimes the treble. He kept the time at 
least with careful precision. They sang among 
other things some verses of the hymn, 
“Before Jehovah’s awful throne,” 
introducing after each verse a sort of chorus, 
which ran as follows :— 
“Come, come to Jesus; come, come, and wel- 
come.” 
The style scarcely harmonizing with the well- 
known stanzas. Would anybody have laughed, 
however, at this primitive attempt at church 
music? Nobody who reads the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL. Tears were nearer to our thoughts 
than laughter as we observed the poverty of 
the means, and the excellence of the intention. 
The company came together from arow of 
palm cabius much like the one in which they 
met. This meeting was their high society, 
and all of its features seemed to us worthy of 
respect. So help who can the singing-school 
at Francois’ house, It is a good institution. 
J. W. 





A HARD CASE. 


Epitor WoMAN’s JOUBNAL :— 

Wishing to give notice of a lecture by a wo- 
man some weeks ago, hung a notice on a 
window opposite a door in a depot on the line 
of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad, and 
was informed by the Station master that no 
notices would be allowed to remain about the 
premises, except pasted on the board put up 
fur that purpose. I found no fault with the 
rule or the enforcement of it by the gentle- 
manly depot master; but I looked in vain for 
a place to post anotice in the iadies room, 
and came to the conclusion they did not think 
it important to let the women know what was 
going on, or if it was, they might follow the 
advice of St Paul, and ask their husbands at 
home. 








CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. Van Catt has concluded not to ask for 
ordination. 

There is not a male member of the Metho- 
dist Church at Geneva, Il. 

Lady Burdett-Coutts’ fortune is reckoned at 
about ten million pounds sterling. 

Ann M. Lord has been appointed postmis- 
tress of the new oflice at East Surry, Maine. 

Miss Collamer, of Vermont, owns $20,000 
worth of railroad stock, and votes at the meet- 
ings. 

Lady Mordaunt, the wife of Sir Charles, is 
pronounced by medical authority, hopelessly 
insane. 

Sojourner Truth is now in Mendota, III. 
She has been lecturing in Iowa and Kansas 
all winter. 

Miss Jennie Pettis, of Burlington, Iowa, said 
to possess fine oratorical powers, has taken the 
field as a lecturer. 

A lady school-teacher in Newton, Mass., has 
made $20,000 in real estate speculations during 
the last five years. 

Mrs. Clara M. Babb, of Eastport, has receiv- 
ed the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 


Vinnie Ream has bought a ten thousand 
dollar house, on Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
transferred her studio there from the Capitol. 


Grace Greenwood’s poem is considered the 
gem of the present number of the Atlantic. 
She tells the beautiful legand of the Limerick 
bells. 


Kate C. Haynes, formerly of Southbridge, 

Mass, has been appointed assistant professor 
of languages, in Howard University at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Quincy Patriot,a prosperous weekly 
paper, recently enlarged and improved, bas 
been published in’ Quincy, Mass, by M. Eliza- 
beth Green, for more than ten years. 

The London Society of Female Artists, as 

we learn from the Victoria Magazine, has 

opened its annual Exhibition of oils and wa- 
ter-colors. 

A verdict was given Mrs, Rosa Kelly on Sat- 
urday, in New York, for $5,000 for the loss of 
her husband, by the explosion of the steamer 

“Westfield,’’ in July last. 

At the adjourned town meeting in North 
Broomfield, the two vacancies in the school 
board were filled by the election of Mrs. F. A. 
Smith and Miss Emily Edson. 

All save one of Queen Victoria’s ladies in 
waiting are widows, her choice since Prince 
Albert died. They receive eight hundred 
pounds per annum, and are the widows of de- 
ceased peers. 

Mrs. Ross Church, formerly Florence Mar- 
ryat, is writing a biography of her father, to 
becalled “The Life and Letters of Captain 

Marryat, R. N.” It will contain Marryat’s 
sea-sougs, never before published. 


The recent death of the daughter of Mungo 
Park, the African traveler, is reported from 
Edinburgh, Scouland. Only one member of 
the family bearing that name is now believed 
to be living, a daughter of Archibald, eldest 
brother of Mungo. 

The Empress of Brazil has taken alittle girl 
of ten years old, named Desirée, from the 
Foundling Hospital. Her intelligence and 
gentility struck the Empress, and the Emperor 
adopted the little girl, She will become a 
Senora de algo, as they say in Brazil. 

A New Brunswick womau came into Court 
at Houlton, Me., lately, and desired to renounce 
allegiance to the Queen of Great Britain, and to 
become a citizen of this Republic. Judge 
Dickerson promptly administered the oath, 
although the case was without precedent. 

A Mississippi girl just out of school hired a 
few negroes last season, and undertook to carry 
on the farm at her homestead. The results at 
the end of the year were eight banks of pota- 
toes, six hundred bushels of corn, and $969 in 
cash from the sale of cotton after all expenses 
were paid. 

The Secretary of State has received from Sir 
Edward Thornton, a binocular glass, Presented 
by Queen Victoria to Captain David P. Berry, 
of the American ship “‘Amelia,”’ in recognition 
of his services to the crew of the British bark, 
“Danish Princess of Newcastle,” on the 9th of 
December last. The glass is to be transmitted 
to the Collector of the port of New York, for 
delivery to Captain Berry. 

The ex-Queen of Spain, Donna Isabella, has 
been defeated in a law suit at Paris. The 
action was brought by M.M. Melleriv, the 
jewellers, of No. 9 Rue de la Paix, for 161,000 
francs, the price ot goods sold and delivered to 
the Queen in the years 1866, 1867, and 1868 
The Queen demurred on two grounds: 
First, that the plaiutiffs were not Frenchmen, 
and so not entitled to sue a fureigner in French 
courts; and second, that she was privileged 
as a Sovereign from answering any action. 
On both points the Court of First Instance 
overruled the demurrer, holding that the na- 
tionality of the plaintiff, whose father fought 
under Dumouriez in 1792, was clearly estab- 
lished ; and further, that the jewels mentioned 
in their bill (among which were children’s 
teeth, gold mounted, bracelets of the hair of 
the young Princess, a silver coffee-pot, and a 
variety of wedding presents to the Princess 
Girgenti) could not be considered as furnish- 
ed to the State of Spain, but were supplied 
to Donna Isabella on her own personal credit. 
The cause will soon come on for hearing on 
the merits, when judgments will probably pasa 
for the amount claimed. 











BEACH STREET. 


Some of our streets so narrow are, 
There’s scarcely room to travel there; 
Sv Boston takes an honest pride 
1 In making them more straight and wide. 
Beach Street will through this process go, 
Which is too narrow now, you know, 
That Bors may get to Fenno’s store 
With greater ease than heretofore. 
Taen with “a rush” they will fock there, 
To purchase “CLorass” for summer wear; 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hst and Shoes complete— 








blacks, the individuals who formed the two 


Woman's Medical Cullege of Philadelphia, 


Corner of Beach and Washington strest. 
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WANT OF DRAUGHT. 


| This admirable statement is by Miss Anna 
C. Brackett, Principal of the Normal school 
at St. Louis, and one of the ablest women in 
America.—T. w. H.] 

Ifa man, in building a house for use and com- 
fort, should close atl his chimneys at the top, 
and make an aperture only a few inches above 
his fire, and then should be annoyed and an- 
gry because the smoke, instead of going out of 
the chimneys, came back into his face, we 
should simply laugh at his indignation; or, if 
he were a friend, we might suggest that much 
trouble could be saved, and a steady and nat- 
ural current established, by making a breath- 
ing space at the top of the troublesome chim- 
neys. This is all very simple, and one might 
consider the man foolish who did not perceive 

its truth. 
And yet if the amused critic were a member 
of many school committees, as for instance, 
that of Boston, one might very reasonably turn 
upon him with the statement that he was not 
80 far removed from being an imitator of the 
mistaken builder as his surprise at our state- 
ment would lead one to imagine. For that 
committee-man has decreed that, in that city, 
no woman of all the women teachers, though 
she be as wise as Arete of old, who taught her 
son philosophy so well that the modest Soc- 
rates did not despise his companionship, shall 
ever hold a position higher than that of mas- 
ter's assistant. The teaching she may do— 
possibly even of the higher branches—though 
it has taken many years to convince him of 
that: she may do all the actual teaching in the 
master’s room of the Grammar Schools; but 
the directive place, the executive place, she 
shall not hold. This being once well estab- 
lished, and the top of the chimney fairly brick- 
ed up, the work proceeds, “There is much 
incapacity, much want of spirit, a narrowness 
of view, a want of extended culture, among the 
lady teachers, which of course is easily account- 
ed for by the natural want of breadth of the only certain through their possession of the 
feminine mind. Woman is naturally more | ballot, they would arouse themselves, and 


narrow, more confined to petty details than | woman Suffrage would become a fixed fact. 
man. There is much restlessness among the | No stronger appeal can be made than will be 
women in the schools— frequent changes, and, | fore: d by this temperance issue, for woman’s 


on the whole, women are very hard to deal | help and influence toward receiving whole- 
with. They are difficult to satisfy, and un- | 


| some legislation; and there is no issue better 

reasonable in demands. This is inevitable, of | understood, or more dreaded as an evil by 
course, but it calls for a steady hand and con- them, than this demon of destruction. 
stant repression ; and the much suffering prin- We say then, to the women of our State, 
cipals, placed in such difficult and annoying | strive for the opportunity the ballot gives, to 
circumstances, must be in every way encour- | hold at bay this monster, and be not content, 
aged and upheld by the committee and the until, with the voice and authority of all 
superintendents.” The chimney smokes bad- | American freemen, you can command at the 
ly, and the fire smoulders. polls that stringent temperance laws for the 

The very essential difference between Asi- protection of the wife and children, shall pre- 
atic stagnation and smoulder, and American vail. C. A. WILLARD. 
life and flame, lies in the fact that in America | 


| gress be allowed to them. 


will the schools make any true progress. 








A PLEA FOR WOMAN'S HELP. 


ventions of these noble men, who desire to en 








of our cities helpless, suffering children. 


not that women might have greater protection 


| our present State laws. 
Strates how necessary and important the bal 


the protection of themselves and their loved 
ones. 


our State, for their own safety, and the good 
of society, to demand their right to the ballot. 

It seems as if this reform, like all progres- 
sive advances ever made by humanity, must 
be forced, out of necessity, und we believe this 
great evil, intemperance, is to be the oppres- 
sive agent that is to compel action on the part 
of our women. 

If Mrs. Cole and her co-workers in the State 
could persuade the women of Ohio, that pro- 
tection to themselves and their children 
against this accursed evil was possible and 





When all hands combine to open, free as air, | 
without question, the highest places to those | will alone, for the ture of their offices, and 
in the army of women teachers who stand ready | the amount and paynt of their salaries, one- 
to fit themselves for them, then and only then | half of the people ring no recognized au- 


As predicted some time ago, the liquor in- 
terests of our State are not to remain quiet | 
under the persecutions of the injured women, 
whose husbands have been beggared by the 
nefarious traffic. Hence we are having con- 


joy the glorious liberty of making wrecks of 
once happy families, sending into the stre:ts 
Res- 
olutions are passed, and stirring appeals made, 


but that the laws should be so modified as to 
deny them the little protection secured by 
This issue demon- 


lot would be in the hands of our women, that 
wholesome legislation might be secured for 


In the judgment of the writer, this 
temperance issue will compel the women of 








CLEVELAND, April. 
all places are open to the seeker. Because a 
man’s father was an American Pariah that does 
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balanced by the overpowering influence of the | lands for actual sters, by granting vast 
women acting asadead weight against pro- 
gress, against “breadth, against elevation of 
standard, unless freedom for unlimited pro- | justice, by refusing ‘ir assert to laws for es- 


tracts to powerful a dangerous corporations. 
They have obstrud the administration of 


tablishing the legal uality of the sexes, 
They have made jyes dependent on their 


thority in the matte 

They have erectes multitude of offices, and 
filled them with cters chosen by a small 
minority of the peo), and often displeasing 
to the majority thet. 

They have kept amg us |women|], in times 
of peace, standing mies without our consent, 
and have obliged uo help support the same. 


~ | powers independentf the popular will. 
They have subject us to ajurisdiction for- 
eign to our constituin (which says that our 
representatives shabe chosen by THE PEO- 
PLE), and unacknowdged by the laws of jus- 
» | tice; giving their asnt to acts of pretended 
legislation: 
For quartering lae bodies of corrupt offi- 
cials among us; 
For protecting thaby a mock trial (as in 
New York City ai elsewhere), for many 
crimes and misdenanors which they have 
committed against'he inhabitants of these 
States; 
For rendering oucommercial facilities un- 
equal to those of mn; 
For imposing taxeson us without our consent ; 
For depriving us, ira. cases, of the benefits of 
trial by a jury, compced wholly, or even partly, 
of representatives c the sex to which we be- 
long; 
For bringing us bfore courts which have 
no rightful authorit over us: 
| For preventing tb establishment of univer- 

sal suffrage in this ountry, mintaining, instead, | 
| an arbitrary governmet, and setting an example | 
| of inconsistency tothe other nations of the | 
| earth; | 

For depriving w of our rights, enacting | 
most infamous law, and perverting, fundamental | 
ly, the powers of their jovernments; 

For refusing us ashare in legislation, and de- 

| claring themselves inveted with power to legislate for 
us in all cases whatsoeer. 

Their government has forfeited all right to 
the name of repubic; in fact, it has never 
been entitled to tha appellation. 

They have stolen our property, defrauded 
us in many ways, aid subjected us to all sorts 
of annoyances, 

They are, at this tine, committing acts of cruelty 
and perfidy, which ar totally unworthy of the people 
of a civilized nation. 

They have constrained us repeatedly to do 
that which was utterly opposed to our wishes, 

They have excited, by unjust laws, domes- 








They have render both military and civil | first American lady to devote herself to zenana 


what she might become under the influence of 
civilization, where no Bible could interfere 
with her state, the women of India have had 
that opportunity; and now, after forty centu- 
ries of such experiment, what is woman there 
to-day ?” 

“As a society, then, it is for this class we 
work— women who live ‘where Christ is not.’ 
And ‘It is especially pleasant in this day of 
progress to be able heartily to enter into a 
woman’s work, which we can feel is heaven- 
born.’ ” 

Well, how much has been accomplished, and 
by whom? Let usturn again to the records :— 

“Very soon after the experiment of zenana 
teaching was found to be successful, our mis- 
sionary, Miss Brittan, went to Calcutta, the 


instruction.” 

“Could we look in upon the inmates of our 
Calcutta home (1871), we should find a very 
busy corps of fourteen lady teachers, employ- 
ing and superintending fifty native teachers 
and Bible-readers, who have each charge of six 
houses with their many inmates. In addition, 
there are schools in different suburbs of the 
city to be visited and watched over. Think of 
the number of learners thus brought, each 
week, under the power of God’s word.” 

Miss Wilson, at Allahabad, says: ‘Living 
in a great city of over one million inhabitants, 
which, from its position at the junction of two 
sacred rivers, Ganges and Jumma, is peculiar- 
ly holy, and the shrine of pilgrims, our little 
company see heathenism in its gigantic pro- 
portions. A sacred ‘mela,’ brought to this 
place 70,000 fakirs or holy men; and, if these 
are the teachers and leaders alone, what must 
the number of followers be 2” 

Again she writes: “Juggernaut’s car, be- 
neath which, not long ago, devotees were 
crushed, has been stayed by the roadside, be- 
cause no hands were offered to draw the sense- 
less idol; and educated men are beseeching 
instruction for their ignorant wives.” 

At Jeypore the work is progressing; and “in 
still another province of British India, the 
Burman Empire, at Bassein, Miss Higby and 
Miss LeFevre are engaged in teaching, one de- 
voting herself, as in the past, to Karen girls; 
the other has recently commenced a class for 
Burmese girls. 

During part of the year, Miss Higby goes out 
among the mountain villages and into the jun- 
gles, visiting the scattered families, and arrang- 
ing schools for another year, She says: “At 
first I was afraid when evening came, and a 
group of dusky faves so close around me; but 
now I love to hear their earnest discussions; 
and sometimes, as we gather in a wild secluded 
place for evening worship, I think, tiresome 
and exhausting as is the labor, ‘Surely angels 
might envy me this work.’ ”’ 

And now a new element has been intro- 
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is excused. The young lady's true and right 
ful claim before the world is that she must 
have the same free moral agency in the course 
of her life that the young man has; that her 
wealth of character, and not her persona} 
charms, shall be the leading elementia choos- 
ing her as a companion fur life. A love that 
panders to passion, merely, is ephemeral, and 
insecure; while that which has purer and 
deeper issues in the heart is perpetual as a 
mountain spring. I have lived nearly one- 
third of a century with a woman who, to me, 
is only a little lower than an angel; and I can 
write it fur her praise—if not to the credit of 
my constancy—that our parting would be more 
painful now than it would have been on our 
marriage day. I confess that I have an ex- 
alted idea of the rights of woman. I want to 
see her an object of veneration, and respect, 
I want to see her presence repel every unholy 
emotion. I shall believe that she is safe, and 
man too, when her attractions draw upon the 
soul, and not upun the passions, In short, 
the rights of women are so imperative, and so 
radical withal, that any trifling change in the 
customs of society will do no more than ap- 
pease, for a moment, the hunger of a deep ne- 
cessity. SIDNEY AVRILL, 

MAGNOLIA, ILL. 

ee 
“WAY UP IN VERMONT.” 

Epitors WomAN’s JoURNAL:—As a Ver- 
mont woman, I should like to state what I be- 
lieve to be the greatest cause of the indiffer- 
ence of Vermont women to the right of suf- 
frage; and I cannot illustrate the matter any 
way so well as by repeating what I once heard 
Frederick Douglass say in one of his public 
lectures. I will give his words as nearly as my 
memory serves me: “During his life as a 
slave, he had a number of masters: some of 
them were as kind as the system would per- 
mit,exacting no more labor of him than he 
could easily perform, and granting him many 
privileges; but he was not the more content, 
indeed, he was much more unhappy; for he 
had ample opportunity for comparing his own 
lot with that of the white man—who was safe 
in his own home with wife and children. He 
was free to earn money, acquire learning, and 
strive for honors; but he, Frederick Douglass, 
must toil for another until death. But he had 
other masters who made him work under the 
lash requiring more than he could perform of 
labor, and then whipping him for the non-per- 
formance of his task, until only the instinct 
of the love of life was left in him; all else was 
gone, and in his agony he could only groan, 
Oh, let me live! oh, let me live! Honor, 


| wealth, children were furgotten: Life! life! 


life! was all his prayer.” 
Now a great majority of the women or 
wives of Vermont have no time to study and 


consider the laws under which they live. To 





not prevent him from becoming an American 
Brahmin; and because the highest place is | 
open to him if he deserves it, he works fur it, 
and, even if be does not reach it his work in the 
lowe: places has been better done because the | 
goal lay, a possibility, before him. Human | 
nature is wonderfully alike in man and wo- | 


man. The same motives move them; the | Republic 

same incitements spur to honorable effort; and | P ; 

if a teacher is sure that, being an assistant, an | : : 
, : : | comparing them with each other. 

assistant he must die, he will not, unless 

driven by the internal fire of irrepressible ge- 

nius, fit himself fur the higher position he can 


never reach. lage 
| semblance are in italics. 
“Alas, what boots it, with incessant care, | 
To tend the homely slighted shepberd’s trade? 
Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nera’s hair ?”’ 


By all means it were far better, since no ef- 


fort for broader work will be of any avail, to | halfof the inhabitants of these States. To 


cease to think of it, and to make oue’s self as | prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 


comfortable as possible. 

Men recognize the truth of the above state- 
ments, if they apply them to themselves: but 
they have a strange superior way of judging | good, 
that the results will be different when the same 


| world:— 


The smoke of the dull thwarted fire comes | ing either their incapacity, or their criminal 
into their faces. If they only would, once for | negligence in cases of emergency. 


all, take the bricks off the top of the chimney, They have refused to pass other laws for the 


the avnoying smoke would find its natural | accommodation of one-half of the communi- | 


outlet, and the bright fire would be asource | ty, although those people have long been de- 
of comfort even to themselves. 


because she is forced into such a psition, not | Sormidable to tyrants only. 


because she desires it. The smoke starts for | They have called together legislative budies 


the top of the chimney, as it should; but, baf- | at places, uncomfortable, improper, and unfit | 


} 
j 


fled, it frets itself in eddying whirls against the 
bricks, till, driven by the necessity of an outlet which bodies ofien seem not to understand 
somewhere, not understanding what the trou- | the purpose for which they have been con- 
ble is, but only dimly realizing that there is | yened. 
trouble, it rushes back, choking in its passage | 
the fire, and revenging itself on the author of | and contempt those who have opposed, with 
the repression. 
Resolutions are of no avail; institutes are | 
of no avail; educational journals, carefully | 
graded courses of study, oral Jessons, the in- 
troduction of new stud‘es are, and will be, of 


woman. 

They have refused for a long time to admit 
women to their law-making assemblies, where- 
by the legislative powers have been rendered 


new life into them. 
can children is inevitably to be mostly done! ant upon an unjust representative system. 
by women. The woman teachers of St. Louis, They have endeavored to prevent the popu- 
for example, are to-day more than ten times | lation of these States; for that purpose, ob- 
a8 many asthe men. Those men may be as | structing the laws Sor naturalization of for- 
wise, as cultivated, and as worthy as it is pos- eigners |the Chinese] ; refusing tu pass others 
sible for men to be; and yet their efforts fur | to encourage their migration hither; and rais- 
the improvement of the schools wil! be over- ing the conditions of new appropriations of 


GEORGE THE THIRD AND HIS IMITaToRs, 


In the Declaration of Independence, Thom- 
as Jefferson enumerated the tyrannical acts pore px redress in the most humble terms ; our re- | testimonial of a diploma from a well-establish- 

of George the Third, king of Great Britain. : 
Below, we have a like enumeration of the ty- | injury. Men whose characters are thus marked by | dispensing untold blessings upon many, besides 
1annical acts of his imitators, the much vaunt- | every act which may define a tyrant, are unfit to be 
| ed sovereigns of the so-called Great American 
No one ean fail to notice the won- | M. S. WILson. 
| derful similarity between the two accounts by 
I intended | 
to give the former in connection with the lat- | pony? ; . ee ae 
| ter, but found that it would oceupy too much | “O woman, great is thy faith ; be it unto thee | Miss Seward is a niece of the distinguished 
| space. The passages bearing the closest re- | even as thou wilt.” 


| United States is a history of repeated injuries | nighted women, may be interesting to some, 
| and usurpations, many having, in direct 
| object, and nearly all, in direct effect, the es- bs - ‘ . 

tablishment of an absolute tyranny over one- | sionary Society of America, in India, China, | Stet at the bedside of woman. 


They have refused their assent to laws the 
| most wholesome and necessary for the public 


. . 7 | c i g rf iti “9 
They have failed to pass laws of immediate | ary Si ciety, gained her admittance to the first | erumblin ondition % 
discouragements are made to work on woman. | and pressing importance, thereby demonstrat- | 


| ishe ¢ hi 
| frauded of their right of representation in the | a pair of slippers? If you let me, I will teach | lets, ete, published by the board, from whieh 
Mat.y a woman is an‘agonistic, is combative, | legislature,— a right inestimable to them, and her.’ And so the zenana was opened, admit, | hese extracts are taken. 


| for the depository of their public records,— | guage of one who knows, we answer: “Wo-| life are so varied that no finite mind ever 


They have repeatedly visited with ridicule 


| noble firmness, their invasions on the rights of | whose walls are festooned with cobwebs, which 


| “Yet, says Dr. Scudder, “the Hindoos are 
no avail tv improve our schools or to infuse a | far less effective: the State remaining, in the | the most intelligent, most cultivated and court- 
The teaching of Ameri- | meantime, exposed to all the dangers attend- | ly nation of the East; but the knowledge and 


| 


| 


tic quarrels, which have been followed by un- | duced—the medical missionary. 
happy results. | ‘*‘Miss Clara Swain—the first woman who 
| In every stage of these oppressions, we have peti- | carried with her, into the mission-ficld, the 
peated petitions have been answered only by repeated | ed medical college—is a successful physician, 
| instructing a class of native girls in medicine.” 
“Wednesday, September 6, 1871, two more 


the rulers of a free people. 





| ex-Secretary, and Miss Seelye, during the last 
| 


A short synopsis of the work, that active, in- | Y°4% @ Valued physician in the Woman's Hos- 
‘ s , the in- | 


The history of the sovereign freemen of the | telligent women are doing for indolent, be- | pital, of Boston, is the daughter of the wide- 


| ly known Dr. Seelye, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
4" » " > » 
Where do these ignorant women live? They | To know what a want they meet, we must 
have been found by the Woman’s Union Mis- | remember that, in India, woman only can*min- 


Smyrna, and lately in Greece and Japan. | “The distinguishing financial feature of this 
With the records of the society before me, | Society is its “Collectors’ and ‘Mission Bands,’ 
let me give you a few extracts, beginning at each of which is responsible for $20 annually, 
the beginning :— | though many collect hnndreds. 
“A pair of slippers, worked in Calcutta, in | For an account of what the mission is doing 
| 1860, by Mrs. Mullens, of the London Mission | '® China, where ‘everything appears in a 
’ and in Smyrna, where 
“children are learning to recite prophesies of 
a promised Messiah; and in Japan, where 
“some little ones have learned two utter, ‘God 
is love;’’’ and in Greece, where “there is 
could make them, Mrs. Mullens asked, ‘Babu, | ™UCh intellectual perception of truth” ;—I 
| would you like your wife to learn to make you | would refer all interested to the reports, leaf- 


zenana ever opened to a Christian woman. A | 
cultivated Hindoo gentleman saw them just | 
| as she had taken the last stitches. He ad- 
| mired them, and wondered how a woman | 


E. D. P. 


. ‘ P a | - — — —_ 
ting new light and life—social, mental, and re- | 


| ligious—to the women of the East.” 
“And who are in these zenanas ?” In the lan- | 


A NEW ASPECT. 


The moral bearings of any subject in social 


| men whose daughters are un welcomed at their 
birth; untaught in childhood; enslaved when 
married; accursed as widows; unlamented | 
when they die; whose home is oftener than 
| otherwise a room without a carpet or mat, | 


notes them all. The wrongs of woman in 
one of the common aspects of a question that 
no moc. ing echo will ever answer have nev- | 
er, L believe, been pointed out. It may not be 
a self-evident truth, but it is one, the plain 


| 


| graduates of the Woman’s Medical College of 

New HAVEN, Conn, Pennsylvania sailed fur Calcutta under the 
= Heaytea care of the Woman’s Union Mission. Their 

THE ‘WOMAN'S UNION MISSION.” family names are familiar—Seward and Seelye. 


discharge the duties required of them, they 
must work from five or six o’clock in the 
morning until nine or ten at night; and moth- 
ers must care for their babes the remainder 
of the twenty-four hours. You ask some of 
these hard-working women if they do not 
want the right to vote, and they sadly re- 
mark that they have as much as they know 
how to do. Cannot see how they can do any 
more; implying that an added duty would be 
like the last pound which broke the camel’s 
back. 
The men of Vermont are probably as in- 
dustrious as the men of other States; but five- 
sixths of the wives of Vermont work three 
| hours per day more than their husbands, but 
their husbands hold and control every dollar 
| of the wife’s earnings. The husband is oblig- 
ed to support the wife. So was the master 
obliged to support his slave! Oh! we are 
content here in Vermont—we women, but our 
contentment is born of ignorance and despair ! 
ANOTHER VERMONT WoMAN. 


—<—— 


THE BABY. 


Who knows not the beautiful group of babe 
and mother, sacred in nature, now sacred also 
in the religious associations of half the globe? 
Welcome to the parents is the puny struggler, 
| Strong in his weakness, his little arms more 
irresistible than the soldier’s, his lips touched 
with persuasion which Chatham and Pericles 
m manhood had not. The small despot asks 
so little that all nature and reason are on his 
side. His ignorance is more charming than all 
knowledge, and his little sins more bewitching 
than any vir‘ue. All day, between his three 
or four sleeps, he coos like a pigeon-house, 
sputters and spurns, and puts on his faces of 
importance; and, when he fasts, the little 
Pharisee fails not to sound his trumpet before 
him. Out of blocks, thread-spools, cards, and 
checkers, he will build his pyramid with the 
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| moral force of which all feel, that woman is 
(believing them to be the abode of departed 
friends) are never removed till the house is re- | 
paired.” 


made to minister to the caprice, to the wants, | 
and to the pleasure of man. Her destiny, by 

the customs of society, is shaped to these ends. 
The mother, while she would give every pos- 
sible protection to her daughters, is, in a man- 
ner, obliged to have their personal adornment 
Society 
decrees that they shall be sought from the low- 
But women 
cannot pander to sin without danger of failing 
a victim to it, though, if she falls, the verdict 
of the world involves disgrace and shame, 
while man, with deeper infamy in his purpose, 


culture are confined toman. Their boly books 
assert that woman is deeply dyed in all man- 
ner of evil, and can never become as pure and 
righteous as man; hence the universal sorrow 
at the birth ofa girl.”’ 

A veteran missionary has recently said: “If 
ever woman had an opportunity of showing 


a leading elementin their education. 


est and most immoral motives. 











gravity of Palladio, With an acoustic appara- 


| tus of whistle and rattle, he explores the laws 


of sound. But chiefly, like his senior country- 


| men, the young American studies new and 


Mistrust- 
ing the cunning of his small legs, he wishes to 
ride on the necks and shoulders of all flesh. 


speedier modes of transportation, 


| The small enchanter nothing can withstand 


—no seniority of age, no gravity of character, 
uncles, aunts, cousins, grandsires, grandams— 
all fall an easy prey; he conforms to nobody, 
all conform to him; all caper, and make 
mouths, and babble, and chirrup to him, On 
the strongest shoulders he rides, and puils the 
hair of laureled heads, — Emerson. 
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MISS HANNAH ADAMS. 


BY JAMES PARTON. 
Many times since the Woman’s rights agi- 
tation began, I have had the wish to write a 
book with a title something like this:— 


WOMEN WHO HAVE TAKEN THEIR RIGHTS 
| 


WITHOUT MAKING ANY Fuss ABOUT IT. 

Not that the fuss bas not been of service in 
removing from vur statute-books many laws 
unjust to women, and in rem >ving from our 
minds some prejudices that limited their 
sphere of labor. The agitation has done good, 
and we see the proof of it every day. A few 
doors from where I live, a highly accomplish- 
ed and educated lady practices medicine; and 
I saw, the other night at the opera,a lady 
playing the harp, as a regular member of the 
orchestra. Her presence was welcome to 
every One, and her playing excited universal 
admiration. Recently, women in New York 
have begun to deliver morning papers, some of 
them even going down town three hours be- 
fore daylight to get their supply. I am confi- 
dent, too, that the time is at hand when wo- 
men will be admitted to the bar as advocates. 
For some branches of legal practice they have 
been endowed with particular talents. The 
agitation of Woman’s Rights has certainly 
made it easier for women to strike out intu 
new paths of honorable industry, and has im- 
parted to the public mind a certain incliua- 
tion to give women a fair chance in competi- 
tion with men. 

But long before Woman’s Rights were ever 
heard of, women pushed their way into unus- 
ual occupations, and accomplished works un- 
der disadvantages which are now almost in- 
conceivable. Hannah Adams was one who 
did so. She was, [believe, the first American 
lady who ever gained her livelihood by litera- 
ture, and she carried out her purpose to do 
so when there was not a man in the United 
States who lived by his pen alone. As far as 
I can learn, the first individual in the United 
States who ever received a salary as a mere 
writer, was Tom Paine, who was engaged in 
1774, at an extremely small salary, to edit a 
Philadelphia magazine. 

Hannah Adawms, born at Medfield, eighteen 
miles from Boston, in 1775, was the daughter 
ofa village store-keeper who sold dry goods 
and books; and it was the books which her 
father had in his store that afforded her the 
chief part of her early education. At school, 
she learned little more than reading, writing, 
sewing and a little arithmetic. Several traits 
marked her in early life as a peculiar person. 
She was bashful even to a painful extreme, be- 
ing unable to appear in ‘strange company 
without positive suffering. Another peculiar- 


courtesy in controversial works, she pursued 


the subject; and, at length, began to make a | €d Bishop bardly apprecijs our position and 
compilation of faets and arguments, intending | 


merely to purge the several statements of acri- 
mony and prejudice. Her manuscript grew 
apace, until it had become.a volume of some 
magnitude. 

Pressed by poverty after the war, the 
thougbt occurred tu her that perhaps others 
would take pleasure in reading what had af- 
forded her so much delight in writing; and 
gradually the project of publishing it was 
formed in her mind. After inconceivable dif- 
ficulties, and procuring by personal solicitation 
four hundred subscribers, she induced a print- 
er to issue a thousand copies. The printer, 
unhappily, was acontemptible scoundrel; for 
he took all the subscription money, sold off 
the edition, and gave the poor authoress, by 
way of compensation, fifty copies of her work. 
And not only that, he had the impudence to 
write to her, telling her that he was about to 
print another edition, and wished to know if 
she desired to make any additions. 

As she had taken the precaution to secure a 
copyright,she was enabled to make better 
terms with another priuter; so that the sec- 
ond edition, published seven years after the 
first. placed her, as she says, “in a comforta- 
ble situation,” and enabled her to pay off all 
her debts, and put out a small sum at interest. 
Her work continued to sell, and several edi- 
tions were published; one of which, of two 
thousand copies, yielded her a clear profit ofa 
hundred dollars a year for five years, But no 
one, in these extravagant days, can realize the 
vast magnitude of « hundred dollars in a New 
England village, eighty years ago. Her next 
work was called a Summary History of New 
England; which was followed by one entitled 
a View of the Christian Religion; and this 
was succeeded bya History of the Jews; all 
of which were moderately successful, brought 
her a large revenue of respect and gratitude, 
and, possibly, an average income of a hundred 
dollars per annum. 

Of course, she was unable to buy books, 
When she needed to consult works she used to 
go to Boston, and spend day after day in book- 
seller's shops, copying and abstracting from 
the books on the shelves. When she was pre- 
paring to write hrr History of New England, 
she resided fur some time at Providence, and 
worked regularly in the public offices, reading 
ancient tracts and manuscripts, almost de- 
stroying her eye-sight in the process. Later 
in life, friends gathered about her; clergymen 
opened their libraries to her; a gentleman pro- 
cured her access to the Boston Atheneum; 
and she was thus enabled to pursue her voca- 
tion to better advantage. The timid little lady 
would come softly to the library door of her 








quiet manner—“It seems me that the learn- 


duty as men of science, ‘e are not here to 
inquire what we would pnr, but what is true. 
| The progress of science, im the beginning, 
has been a conflict w| old prejudices. 
| The true origin of mar not a question of | 
| likes or dislikes, to be sded by consulting | 
| the feelings; but it is a qstion of evidence, | 
to be settled by strict sci¢ific investigation. | 
But, as the learned Biop is curivus to 
know my state of feeling pon the subject, I | 
have no hesitation in sayy that, were it mat- | 
. ter of choice with me (wth it clearly is not), 
whether I should be dese¢ied trom a respec- 
table monkey. or from aishop of the Eng- 
lish Church who can put } brains to no bet- 
ter use than to ridicule sence, and misrepre- 
sentits cultivators, I woil certainly choose | 
the monkey!” The reply as received with a | 
| sturm of applause, and Hkley was not after- 
| wards troubled with sensess questions.—Sci- 
| ence Record. 


A SPECIAL JFFER. 


The Woman’s Journal gim with other Pub- 
licatioz 
We have made arrangemen to furnish either of 
the Publications named belo at the following re- 
duced rates. Payment must tmade in advance. 
Littell’s Living Age and Wom’s Journal...... $9.00 








North American Review and oman’s Journal.. 7.00 
The Atlantic Monthly and Waan’s Journal.... 5.50 
Harper's Monthly and Womas Jourval........ 5.50 
Harper’s Weekly and Woman Journal......... 5.50 
Harper's Bazarand Woman's gurnal............ 5.50 
Uld and New and Woman’s Jirnal...........++ 5.50 
Lippincott’s Magazine and Waan’s Journal.... 5 50 
Galaxy and Woman's Journal............. oes. 5.50 
Scribner's Monthly and Woma’s Journal....... 5.50 
Every Saturday and Woman’sournal........... 5.50 
Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journalnd Wom. Jour’l. 5.50 


Frank Leslie's Lady’s Mag. an Woman’s Jour’l. 5.50 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and Waan’s Journal.... 4.75 
Peterson's Magazine and Womn’s Journal...... 4.00 


Our Young Folks and Woman Journal........ . 4.00 
Youth’s Companion and Wonm'’s Journal...... 8.50 
The Nursery and Woman’s Jornal...........++- 8.50 
The Kadical and Woman’s Jornal.. ........-- 5.00 


The Hearth and Home and Wman’s Journal... 4.75 
The Agriculturist and Womats Journal........ f 
The National Standard and Wman’s Journal... 3.00 


The subscriptions to these ’ublications can com- 
mence at the time they are sen us. We cannot fur- 
nish specimen copies of any oithem. We especially 
commend a careful survey of tls list, as it offers great 
jucucements over the regular ries. Send your orders 
as soon a3 convenient, that youmay receive the bene- 
fit of tree numbers, premiums, tc. Address 

THE WOMAI’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 


PREMIUMS! PEMIUMS!! 

The friends of the Woman Maement have done well 
for this JougNAL in the past. t isread by thousands 
every week. We shall apprecate every effort made 
to extend the circulation of his paper. Of course 
many are so circumstanced tha they do not need any 
compensation. The cause is @ar to them and they 
will work for it. But there we others with whom 
time is money; and we desire ‘o lay before this class 
some inducement to work for the JouRNAL. It is 
proper that they should be compensated for their time 
and trouble. As an inducemmt for such to work 
| for the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, ve offer the following 
| plendid premiums! 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 














| For THREE new cash subscribers, we will give a Chro- 


mo 9 by 12 inches in size, entitled “Power of Music.” | 





























ion fully would require more space than 


els and sews carpeting with it. 


TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE! 


———$ (9 ———_ 


THE 


WILLGOX & GIBBS 








SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


Should be tested by ail before purchasing elsewhere. 
ITs TWISTED LOOP STITCH 


IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


(lilustrated Book, 96 pages, free.) 
(— 





Machines of other Makers taken in exchange at their Mare 


het Value. 
Easy Terms of Payment, without extra charge, for those who cannot pay full price at once. 
—— » 
Mrs. Livermore’s Opinion. 


“MeLrose, November 29, 1871. 


Mr. E. W. Nerr: 


Dear Sir,—Y ou desire my opinion in brief of the Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine. To express my opin- 
ou have allotted me, 

I have owned and used in my family three of the double-threed sewing machines, before I knew of tha 
Willcox & Gibbs. We esteemed ourselves about equal in ability to the average of women, but our experience 


with these machines took us downin our own e-ti aation amazingly. We almost needed a machinist resident 


in the family, so difficult were they of management. 
The Willcox & Gibbs is the first sewing wachine which has given comfort and relief to the household; 


everybody uses it, from pater fini/its, who comes from the barn, with gunny cloth and leather to be sewed or 


repaired, to the Norwegian maiden who has presided in my kitchen for thirteen years, who hems crash tow- 


And what is its greatest charm? It is always ready; it will do anything and everything that is expected to 
be done with a needle; it iss» simple, so easily managed and so difficalt to fet out of order, that it is accessi- 
ble to the whole household. Muslin, lace, silk, cloth, coarse fabrics—it declines to sew none of the-e. I used 
to carry the key of the other machines in my pocket cuntinua!ly, for I feared to have any but the most skilful 
use them; but our Willcox & Gibbs stands — for the use of anybody as does the piano. I have owned it 
over four years, and if 1 could not replace it by another, money would not induce me to part with it. 

Yours truly, MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Editor Woman's Journal.” 


—————$(_ » —— 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher’s Opinion. 


“T have the Wheeler & Wilson, Grover & Bakerand Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machines. I use the Willcox 
& Gibbs more frequently, thinking it far superior to any other I have yet tried.” 


et 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH OFFICE: 
142 Tremont Street, Cor. Temple Place. 








E. W. NEFF, Manager. 





CALL AND LOOK AT OUR LATFST STYLE SEWING MACHINE TABLE 


JUST OUT. 


CARTER & PETTEE, 
PICTURE FRAMING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION AT MODERATE PRICES. 
i Masseparteut Made to Order. 
Foreign Chromos and works of art ‘constantly on hand. 
Dec. 10. 3 BEACON ST., BOSTOW. 
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Woman's Journal. 


have been so effective in rescuing the slave. 








“Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, April 27, 1872. 





ent from and worse, than those they make fo 





Premiums. 


Special 
For Ove new subscriber, we will give Prang’s beau- 
tiful chromo, “Grace Darling, or the Rescue;” price 


engraving, “Our Woman Warriors,”’ worth $5.00. 


For Txn new subscribers, we will give Prang’s fine 


new chromo, “Boyhood of Lincoln,” worth $15.00. 





&9~ For Premium List see third page. 


—_———_— 





Gy Ovr Frienps will confer a great favor upon 
us, if in purchasing goods from an advertisement seen 
in our columns, they say that they saw the same in the 


Woman's Journat. 


Eacu subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
nual subscription, the changed date of the paper will 


be his receipt. 








A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one who will send us two new sub 
scribers for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, we will 
give the very sensible and excellent book “Out 
OF HER SPHERE,” by Lizzie Boynton Harb- 


art, price $1.00. 











THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 


CIATION 


Will hold a mass meeting in New York City, 
at Apollo Hall, Thursday, May 9th, begin- 


ning at 11 o’clock, A. M., continuing through 
the day and evening. 

We trust that the friends, far and near, will 
be present, to help widen and deepen the in- 
terest alieady created in favor of woman’s 
right to the ballot. Our final triumph waits 
for, and is dependent on, an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment. To secure this, our claim must 
be so made as to win sympathy, command re- 
spect, and compel assent. 

To this end this mass meeting is called. No 
side issues will mar its deliberations The one 
single demand for the ballot, for equal rights 
before the law, is the only question that can 
properly come before it. Mary A. Livermore, 
William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Edward Eggles- 
ton, Charlotte E. Wilbour, Rev. James Free- 
man Clarke, Lucy Stone, and H. B. Blackwell, 
have engaged to be present. 

Other speakers are expected, whose names 
may be announced next week. 

Lucy Strong, Pres. 

JULIA WarpD Howe, Chair, Ex. Com. 

Mary Grew, Sec’y. 


omnes 








BRISTOL CO wo 
bat 4 Of SUFFRAGE As- 


The Bristol County Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Taun- 


ton on Tuesday, May 14th. 


There will be a business meeting in the 


morning at 11 o’clock. 

The afternoon sessions will commence at 
2 1-2 o'clock; evening, at 7 1-2. 

The following persons are expected :—Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. Ada C. Bowles, Mary 
F. Eastman. 

Taunton has a strong force of able speakers, 
Rev. Mr. Israel, Rev. Mr. Conger, T. C. Loth- 
rop, and others, who will no doubt contribute 
their best offerings to make the occasion one 
of rare interest. The citizens of neighboring 
towns are earnestly invited to attend. 








WHY THE DISTINCTION. 


The Hon. Charles Sumner sent an admira- 
ble letter to the Convention of colored 
men, at New Orleans. No doubt it gave cour- 
age and strength to those to whom it was ad- 
dressed, because its demands were founded in 
justice. 

We quote from it, to show that the same 
argument, and advice, which he gave to the 
colored men, applies with equal force to wo- 
men. Mr. Sumner says, “There must be com- 
plete equality before the Law. ... there can be 
no discrimination on account of color, but a 
black man shall be treated as a white man.”’ 
... “There can be but one Liberty, and one 
Equality, the same in Boston and New Or- 
leans, the same everywhere throught the coun- 
try”. ... “The disabilities of colored people, 
loyal and long suffering, should be removed, 
before the disabilities of former rebels; or at 
least, the two removals should go hand in 
hand.’’ 

When the women of Virginia, more than 
forty years ago, blinded their eyes with tears, 
for the Greeks who were over-borne and out- 
raged by the Turks, John Randolph went out 
from the room where these ladies were making 
garments for the objects of their sympathy; 
but in a moment his tall figure reappeared, 
and, in a mysterious, half-audible whisper, he 
said, “Ladies the Greeks are at your door.” 
A sudden hush followed his words, and then, 
the ladies rushed to the windows, and saw a 
long coffle gang of negro slaves—fettered, scar- 
red by the lash, all marching to the auction 
block. 

The ladies had shed no tears, called no 
meeting, and made no garments, for these 
manacied men and women. Probably had 
never thought they were especially oppressed. 
They had always seen them work without 
wages—scuurged, sold; it was a matter of 
course. 


For Two new subscribers, we will give Prang’s steel 


themselves. 


of our children—the very babes in our arms 


can neither sell our land, nor will our money 
except by the consent of another. 
matter of course. 


does not ask that the mother, black or white, 
shall be, in law, the peer of her son and treated 
like him; when he says, “There can be but 
one Liberty, and one Equality, the same in 
Boston, New Orleans, and throughout the 
country,” and does not even suggest equality 
for woman anywhere, it is impossible not to 
ask, the reason for this distinction. The an- 
swer is, women are the Greeks at the door. 
They are forgotten by their oppressor, as the 
slave was by his. 
As the slave saw sympathy, and help freely 
proffered to the Greeks, by the very men 
who bolted fast his prison door; so have wo- 
men seen the slave, freed from his shackles, 
and guaranteed every right of citizenship, by 
the very parties who are deaf and dumb to the 
claims of woman. 

Women rejoiced for every shred of justice 
gained for the negro. 

But it is impossible to forget, that every 
word written for the negro, every argument in 
his favor should be applied to woman. 

Those whose busy hands, and busier brain, 
never rest from the effort to find ways and 
means of reaching the public mind and con- 
science, in behalf of women, know, that so soon 
as men understand, that our loss is their loss 
also, they will nut be slow to use all the appli- 
ances which power possesses, to establish this 
great national need; a government of the peo- 
ple, women and men. But how shall they be 
taught this? When a woman gave expression 
to her indignation, on account of the late un- 
worthy action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 


failure to apply to woman the principles which 


Men have always seen us, just as we are to- 
day; subjects. They make laws for us, differ- 


They want our property, and 
men who have none vote to appropriate ours 
to such uses as they please. They deprive us 


They hedge about our property, so that we 
It is alla 


When Senator Sumner says, “There must 
be complete equality before the law,” and for- 
gets women; when he says ““There can be no 
discrimination on account of color, but a black 
man shall be treated like a white man,’ and 


not mean that aw party shall be organized 
on so partial a tis. Liberals cannot stand 
upon a platform illiberal. The play will no 
longer be Ham) if the part of Ophelia is 
r | omitted. If Cinmati is destined to succeed, 
Woman Suffrageust be a plank in its plat- 
form. If WomaSuffrage is omitted in its 
platform, Cincinti will be a failure. 
H. B. B. 


. 
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MEN | JOURNALISTS. 


In that one oftnthony Trollope’s earlier 
novels called “T; Warden,” we are intro- 
duced, by a few silful paragraphs, behind the 
scenes of a great nrspaper; the mighty “Jupi- 
ter,’’ whose daily:under shakes the world of 
Englishmen. 

We find there, deed, no god with ambro- 
sial curls, not ever Minervain papillotes, but, 
his hand on the emecting-rod, sits petty Tom 
Towers. Tom, aouth unknown to fortune 
and to fame, but no rests his head upon the 
lap of that earthompeller, has attained the 
mysterious powewhich expresses itself, like 
Mr. Tony Weller’patronymic, with a we! 
The making-upf his article is superb. Giv- 
en a few scraps " worldly sage, some local 
items from the rial districts, fresh as new- 
laid eggs, he will ss you off an omelette aux 
Sines herbes for th premier’s breakfast-table. 
Or, in a twinklinghe changes the dish, pour- 
ing over it the blang alcohol of popular indig- 
nation, and, for aiomewhat bitter mouthful, 
serves up the omette au rhum of a ‘‘counter- 
claim” article, hisng hot with Geneva? 

The people digst it, growl over it, or ap- 
prove; but the mgunificent journal is sure of 
one thing, its audsnce, and the power which 
resides in unknow quantities. 

A leading editoml has not alone the weight 
of dictionaries andl encyclopedias bebind it, 
but is supposed tcrepresent a vast mass of po- 
litical acuteness ad a knowledge of buman 
nature, deep anddoubting as Mephistophles 
himself. It condases the wisdom of gods and 
the judgment of nen. We lose sight of Tom 
Towers entirely, ad we quiver to our soul's 
center with the predictions or maledictions he 
vouchsafes, Whatis the astronomer, who fore- 
tells the eclipse orthe comet, to the “leader’’ 
which writes over against election day, “Ex- 
pect—storms—abat this time!” 

An editorial isjudge and jury both, in its 


ture towards women, a member who had 
voted “no,’’ also indignant, said, “Let ’em 
wait.” 
He seemed not to have the remotest idea, 
that the question had any concern for him, be- 
yond the fact, that, as a member of the House, 
he had to vote on it. He represents a large 
army of men. 
“Oh! it is sure to come; you will get it, 
sooner or later,” says a mere looker on, at the 
strife of Might with Right. He does not know 
that he has any interest in it more than he 
has who looks on at a game till he sees who 
will win. 
“In the progress of civilization, women are 
sure to vote,” says the statesman. He has not 
yet thought it necessary to do anythmg about 
it. 





How shall these men be taught that justice 
and liberty are the same; whether for women 
or men, black or white? They learned it 
through the din of battle, and over ten thou- 
sand graves, when the rights of the slave were 
involved. Will they wait now till such stern 
teachers write lessons which every one must 
learn ? L. 8. 


—_—<-> 


THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


The opponents of Gen. Grant’s Administra- 
tion, under the name of “Liberal Republi- 
cans,” will meet in convention at Cincinnati 
during the coming week for the professed pur- 
pose of reforming American politics, and of in- 
augurating a purer and more progressive poli- 
cy. The value of these professions will be 
shown by the action that is taken, and by the 
platform that is adopted by the Convention. 

The men who go to Cincinnati claim to be 
animated by a love of political justice. Anna 
Dickinson says that “Principles go to Cincin- 
nati.” Let us remind these men of principle 
that Impartial Suffrage, for men and women, 
is the indispensable foundation of a just gov- 
ernment. But impartial suffrage does not ex- 
ist and cannot exist, so long as one-half of our 
citizens are excluded from voting. Therefore, 
if the new departure is to justify itself, it must 
include a demand for impartial suffrage irre- 
spective of sex. 

These gentlemen propose to make war upon 
every form of organized political fraud. This 
sounds well. But the most gigantic fraud ever 
practiced in a government confessedly based 
upon consent, is the wholesale swindle that 
disfranchises every tax-paying woman; that 
compels one-half the people to render obedi- 
ence to Jaws in whose enactment they are for- 
bidden to take part. 

We rely upon Messrs. Bird and Sanborn, and 
the other Massachusetts suffragists whose 
names are appended to the “‘call,”’ to make this 
Cincinnati Convention show its hand on the 
question of Woman Suffrage. If they fail to 
do this—if they attempt to build up a new 
and progressive party upon the basis of mere 
manhood suffrage—if they remember the reb- 
el and forget the woman—then we predict 


rapid summing-up “Sentence first; verdict 
afterwards,”’ says Alice’s queen, in “Wonder- 
land,” and, seen through the looking-glass of a 
daily reflector, mich is reversed and many 
things come first that should be last. To 
reach a given pont, you must walk away 
.| from it. 
We commonly suppose the money article to 
be solid and stolid as the yellow gold itself; to 
reflect with divine impartiality the actual mar- 
ket. Whoso in idle moments last summer 
took up the money article in two Philadelphia 
‘datlies” would discover in them the skillful 
moves of two great and rival bankers, playing 
this, their game of chess, in columns not an- 
nounced for that purpose, and check-mating 
the innocent reader, rather than the adversa- 
ry, with their dexterous moves. 

Whoso peruses a glowing picture, signed 
with an honored name, of some new garden of 
the Hesperides, where health and gold are set 
forth temptingly, suspects in it the mammoth 
advertisement of the man who has lands or 
railroad bonds to sell. 

But in this, as in earlier generations, the peo= 
ple clamor for a sign; and, so long as they are 
content to find their Dodonain Printing House 
Square, we will not inquire too curiously as to 
what it is that rustles among the acorns in the 
sacred grove. 

But though we may not question the source 
of these oracles, we may comment on their 
temper sometimes. 

Women, we are told by somebody who ought 
to know, do not make good journalists; their 
articles are spiteful and shallow. Grant the 
latter quality, we cannot all be Towers; but, in 
the matter of courtesy, we must have gone to 
school to the journals of the other sex. 

A newspaper comes upon a dainty dish of 
municipal or other scandal. Instantly there is 
a throng about it, each with well-aimed paw, 
striving to upset the dish, and spoil the con- 
tents, rather than they should go to the credit 
of A. or B. 

“Oh, what a brave boy am I!’’ cries Jacky 
Horner, from his corner sanctum. 

“I found it first!” starts up a rival claimant, 








“I did!’ “You didn’t. “Well then, ’taint a 
plum!” “Itis!’ ‘It isn’t!” and so on to the’ 
end. 


To grudge each other, the slightest possible 
advantage, even to printing one’s own name in 
large type and one’s adversary in smaller, 
whenever one oracle has occasion to name it- 
self and its rival in a line, seems to be the 
journalistic code. 

When shall we have a generous recognition 
even of our enemy? When shall we speak of 
that enemy otherwise than with a sneer? 
However witty it may be, how dignified is an 
oracle which bandies epithets caught up in a 
servants’ hall! 

What joy to find “a hole in a’ your coats.” 
Peep and hide and mouse for years, and ‘‘at 
last” comes a column that makes all things 
even. Or write down iu Index Expurgatorius 
a few shining names, aud have at them from 








In the same way, we must account for the 


that their efforts will be fruitiess. God dues 


It is not so much the liability to libel suits,— 
that is being better defined every day; and a 
gentleman journalist carries his pen as in old 
times the ruffler wore his rapier,—it is not so 
much the “‘Beware the .Dog,’’ which menaces 
the individual who crosses unwarily the por- 
tals of editorial wrath; but the ungentleman- 
ly, ungenerous, and grudging spirit, which the 
rival oracles manifest for each other, that is 
most striking. Cabinets fence and foil with 
courteous weapons of diplomatic speech, but 
the great governing journals take no lesson in 
administrative tactics. With them, a spade is 
something more than a spade—it is something 
to dig graves with, and be quick about it. 
There is a town in California called “ You bet!” 
When shall we have that other city in Colora- 
do, “ You lie!” 

And when shall we have the amenities, the 
courtesies that mark the social life of gentle- 
men transferred to that sphere where man 
alone may flourish, “Administrative Journal- 
ism,” or be able to recognize, in the editorial 
ethics even that slighter and ruder code of eti- 
quette which prevails in the Prize Ring? 

8. C. H. 


=——— _ 


“‘WOMAN’S WORTH AND WORTHLESSNESS.” 


We have been following Gail Hamilton, in 
what she compares to a walk about Zion, but 
in what we had more profanely expressed, be- 
fure reading the preface to her collected pa- 
pers, as a “swinging around the circle.” 

We have vastly enjoyed looking through the 
spectacles of so gifted a woman, but were 
never able to forget, long at a time, that prej- 
udice colored them, and that we must not 
mistake our impressions for those taken in 
the white light of truth. 

With so witty and piquant a companion, it 
matters not where she leads us. We follow 
her as readily to hear Prof. Blot discourse on 
couking, or to the intelligence office to in- 
spect with her the urpromising candidates for 
the position of maid-of-all-work, as we go to 
the Museum to see Warren, or to Booth’s to 
enjoy Solon Shingle. We even betake our- 
selves cheerfully to the kitchen, to share with 
her the interregnum, or test the capacities of 
the successive candidates, sure that though we 
may get hot and flurried through sympathy 
with her, we shall, by the same token, never 
get dull. 

Elfreda’s dawdle, since we are not waiting 
hungry for her biscuit, is an entertainment, 
nota despair. The flirt of the magenta gown 
through the poplars, no nearer than a quarter 
ofa mile off, though we had looked to see it in- 
stalled in the kitchen ere this, we take philoso- 
phically, as just what we might have expected. 

But if our author’s portraiture of character 
is inimitable, her generalizations are failures. 
Her partial views are clearly defined, and true 
to life; her deductions, inconsequential. 

She acts on the theory ‘‘ab uno disce omnes,” 
and the one is whichever last chances to co.we 
under her observation; so the couc'.sions of 
to-day are equally at war wiiu those of yester- 
day and those of to-morrow, and there is no 
trace of connection between them. 

It is all right that the traveller should go 
about Zion, to behold it from every side; but, 
when he pretends to describe the mountain, 
let him take note of its various aspects, not of 
any one alone. 

We sympathize with the good lady’s trials 
with her incompetent servants, and still more 
strongly with her incompetent self, in respect 
to culinary affairs; but shall she therefore 
persuade us to accept her assertion that “any 
woman who enjoys housekeeping, with only 
herself for maid-of-all-work, discovers thereby 
some radical, organic defect ?”’ So for a woman 
who finds therein play for her highest talents, 
there is no sphere so fitting ; and to see her fill 
it gracefully aud contentedly, as she will, should 
induce a serene satisfaction in the beholder, 
not an impression of an organic defect. It is 
the right woman in the right place. Thejarsin 
life come as we know, from “‘the round people 
in the square holes,’ which inevitably neces- 
sitates ‘‘the square people in the round holes,” 
The satisfaction with which we look upon 
the woman who does well, and with enjoy- 
ment of it, the work which is distasteful to 
us, is inexpressible. Not that we are spurred 
to competition, On the contrary we concede 
the victory without struggling for it, and con- 
gratulate ourselves that her competency ex- 
cuses, nay, justifies, our incompetency, and 
only hope that in some other department we 
may be able to balance accounts, which are so 
against us there. Nothing troubles us more 
than to see people out of their place. If there 
is one thing more than another for’ which 
we are a stickler, it is that people should keep 
within their proper sphere; and our anxiety 
extends mainly to women, because, under our 
present modes of living, they are so much 
oftener pressed or tempted out of it. Hun- 
dreds are in the school-room, or at the sewing- 
machine, who should be at the accountaut’s 
desk, or in the kitchen; in the editor’s chair, 
orin the pulpit; thousands and tens of thou- 
sands are in the kitchen who should be guid- 
ing a pen, or teaching in the school-ruow, or 
controlling business operations. 

Our author's theory of woman’s nature and 
position is unique. There may be many who 
sympathize with it, but she stands alone, so 





week to week with deftly stabbing negations. 


———— 


she does so unequivocally. Let us quote her 
statement. 

“The conservatives think that the radicals 
are trying to make woman over into a kind of 
man, and so they are. But the conservatives 
think that they themselves are trying to keep 
women woman, which they are not. They are 
simply trying to keep woman the kind of man 


she already is.” 
Again, “The true woman’s right is not to 


support herself at all. I mean this in the 
broadest, most palpable sense. Women ought 
to be supported by men. I do not mean sim- 
ply, that women ought never to be forced to get 
their own living as the phrase goes, but that 
the living which is got for them should be one 
of ease and comfort. A woman is not sup- 
ported by her husband or her father or her 
brother, when she works as hard in the house 
as he does out of it. To receive service with- 
out paying wages may be robbery; it is cer- 
tainly not conferring support... . By far the 
larger part of the peculiar, the really appropri- 
ate, the only economical work of woman, lies 
within a sphere well-nigh invisible to the com- 
mon vision, No woman is free to live the life 
which she ought to live, to accomplish for the 
world the work which she was fashioned to 
accomplish, until to the carnal eye she seems 
to have pretty nearly nothing at all to do. 

So, when it is scornfully said as a summing 
up of the absurdity of the thing. ‘‘You would 
then turn women into mere dolls, and have 
them live in idleness!’ I answer, “Yes, per- 
haps, on the whole, that is as near as we can 
get at it to begin with.” 

We cannot but hope that, after the writer 
has spent a lifetime of remunerative labor, 
she will do what she can to atone to the world 
for so violating the nature with which God 
endowed her, by making her accumulations 
the nucleus of a fund for the support of wo- 
men whom the incompetency of men has 
thrust into so abnormal a position. 

Having expressed the opinions quoted above, 
she adds “to women only” —“let me suggest that 
in planning for the world as it ought to be, we 
should never furget the world as it is, always 
remembering that a state of repose, ease, lei- 
sure is that for which woman was divinely de- 
signed.” Whereupon she proceeds to convict 
this being, so delicately organized that one 
would scarcely look to find fiber enough in 
which the plain practical virtues could inhere, 
of so many sins that one may well tremble for 
the generations yet unborn but doomed to be 
so mothered,—of all “ignorance, “inexactness,” 
“antrustworthiness,” in short of “a lack of 
moral sense.’’ ‘‘Woman’s work is so poorly 
paid, because it is so good-for-nothing, and it 
seems to me in a large majority of cases, wo- 
men are overpaid.’ “What women want is not 
work, but the wages of work. They wish to 
live like women, and be paid like men. I do 
not blame them for this. It is as natural as it 
is to be born, They can no more help it than 
they can help being women. They would not 
be women if it were otherwise. They were 
made to spend money, not to earn it.” 

But just as we are considering the advisabil- 
ity of starting afresh, with this new aim of get- 
| ting, without giving, in the world’s market, 
that peradventure we may make good, to our 
author, our claim to a true womanhood, we 
inadvertently turn a page, and, lo! we read, 
“Ido not blame women for wishing to live 
easy and dress well; but I do blame them for 
thinking it more dignified to whine and com- 
plain than to live laboriously and dress coarse- 
ly. I rejoice in every woman who conquers 
fate, and compels deference, but I do not re- 
joice in those who are neither strong enough 
for a calm victory or a dignified submission. . . 
There are thousands who have no especial 
bent to anything, but who might make them- 
selves useful, prosperous, and honored if they 
would only give their energies to work instead 
of gettiug money without work.’’ 

We shake our head ind do not understand. 
Blame a class born “to be mere dolls and live 
in idleness because they complain at finding 
the half of creation divinely appointed in the 
sweat of their brow to support them (?) in- 
competent to the task, thus forcing them to 
violate their nature by trying laboriously to 
feed, clothe and shelter themselves ? 

A woman of rare endowments has command- 
ed recognition. How then can any woman 
complain of disabilities! Why there is room 
fur genius. Let her have genius, and her sex 
will no ionger be considered! 

“We learn that some women are paid $25 
a Sunday for supplying the same pulpits where 
doctors of divinity are compelled to put up 
with ouly $15.” Ah, but there are D. D.'s of va- 
rious merits, and possibly these same women 
were worth the $25. 

“I know a forewoman in a sewing establish- 
ment who has a salary of $1500 a year, and I 
know a townsbip in which not five men have 
seen a yearly income of $1500 a year in all 
their lives.” Either the employer of that wo- 
map had never travelled on the Cape, aud so 
blundered, or it is proven that the rich berths 
are unjustly saved for women. And yet they 
are just as unappreciative as one might ex- 
pect of such moral delinquents. 

“I have heard a woman complaining of in- 
justice, and affirming that she could not live 
ou her salary when that salary was $400 a 
year, aud when she had received only ‘the 





far as we know, in declaring it. We are glad 


most slight and common instruction from the 
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most common schools.” Still, she possessed 
some gifts or acquirements which fitted her, 
it is to be presumed, for the charge of opening 
minds, and may have felt that she might claim 
therefore equal compensation with the digger 
in your garden who cannot be taught to dis- 
tinguish your choiest plants from weeds. A 
recent number of the New York Tribune 
contains a reproduction of a letter written in 
1854 by Horace Greeley to W. H. Seward, in 
which he relates-this experience. When a 
poor young printer he was offered the editor- 
ship of a cheap, campaign paper. “They asked 
me to fixmy salary. I named $1000, to which 
they agreed. I did the work to the best of 
my ability. When it was done, you were Gov- 
ernor, dispensing offices worth $3000 to $20,- 
000 per year, and | returned to my garret and 
my crust, and my desperate battle with pecunia- 
ry obligations.’’ Then follow reproaches that 
the more lucrative offices were not offered to 
him. 

A thousand dollars then were as good, at 
least, as two thousand now; yet to a man not 
given to extravagance in dress, or trained to 
habits of luxury—in short the Franklin of our 
time—it meant “a garret and a crust.” 

But let this woman who could not live on 
$400 per year,—equivalent to less than $200 in 
1854,—let her stand forth as a proof of wo- 
man’s proneness to unreasonable exactions! 

On page 158 we find, “In every known 
sense of the word, a woman owns the man 
who loves her more than he owns her. Her 
love is, perhaps, as great, but is not 30 absorb- 
ing.” 

A hundred or more pages farther on we 
read, “In the higher service of love, she holds 
a position so far advanced, that man is not 
even her competitor.” But in these hundred 
pages the author has turned scarcely less than 
half as many somersaults. When she gives a 
blow, let those of her own party beware; for 
the recoil is often as severe as the onset. 

We commend any one interested in unrav- 
elling knotty problems, to attempt to define 
the proper position of the 51,000 surplus wo- 
men in Mass*chusetts according to the prin- 
ciples laid down in the chapter on serfdom. 

Considering the violation of nature involved 
in breaking away from the elegant idleness to 
which woman is constitutionally destined, 
would itnot be well to nationalize something 
analogous to the suttee, for the benefit of all 
women who find themselves deprived of male 
protectors ? 

But our brains are dizzy with following the 
lead in this grand and lofty tumbling, and we 
desist. 

We hope yet to be mauy times entertained 
by Gail Hamilton’s’ humorous sketches and 
Scintillations of wit, but we can never hope 
for any clear exposition of views or recogni- 
tion of principles from a mind so at war with 
itself. 

We shouid much regret the influence upon 
the young—whose attention the piquancy of 
her style would attract—of her central theory 
of woman—the idle-doll theory,—had she not 
given it such a course of shuttlecock treatment, 
in her nearly three hundred pages, that it is 
impossible that she should have any disciplés 
to— 


“They don’t, nor she either, exactly know 
what.” M. F. E. 


AN UNKIND CUT. 


Miss Anna E. Dickinson delivered her lec- 
ture entitled “We the People,” before a large au- 
dience in Cooper Institute, last week. Horace 
Greeley presided, and in taking the chair said: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:—The American 
people are now holding free parliament to con- 
sider their condition and prospects. Some say 
that all is fixed, all is settled, there is no 
time now for discussion. But the people in- 
sist that this is the very time for discussion, 
and that nothing is fixed until they shall have 
considered and decided. One of those whose 
word they are accustomed to hear on such oc- 
casions—a word perhaps mistaken sometimes, 
but known by all to be always sincere and 
frank and earnest—you will hear to-night. I 
have the pleasure of introducing to you the 
speaker of the evening, Miss Anna E. Dickin- 
son.’’ 

Mr. Greeley is willing to recognize Miss Dick- 
inson as one of the American people, who is 
entitled to be a member of a free parliament, 
to consider the situation, but not to vote on it. 

He has the segment of a party, and a conven 
tion coming, which needs to be helped to pub- 
lic confidence and sympathy. So a rare wo 
man, with rare gifts, is invited to come to the 
assistance of this party in its hour of need. 

She stood, disfranchised, befure those gath- 
ered thousands, the political inferior of every 
man present. The very men who had asked 
her to help them had persistently refused to 
recognize her right to citizenship. 

She could not forget the fact, and said “‘When 
I say, We the people, I am talking in a figura- 
tive sense; [ comprehend perfectly well, that J 
stand outside.” 

For a full hour and a half, she did her best 
to help those who have done their worst to 
compel her to keep a political rank below reb- 
els, foreigners, and all other men, except those 
whom crime or imbecility disfranchises, 

The next day, the New York Tribune con- 
tained a long report of the lecture, without an 
allusion to her touching and reiterated, “I know 





that I stand outside.” If that single sentence 
had been embodied in the report of her speech, 
it would have been some compensation for the 
large service rendered; it would have said to 
every one who read it, “She cannot forget that 
she is disfranchised; but this speech is proof 
that she ought not to be.”’ 

But the New York Tribune, rich in money; 
powerful in its influence; every oue of its edi- 
tors entitled to vote, was not rich enough to 
give this small return; this fact, the influence 
of which would have been in favor of equal 
human rights for woman. It was a small 
shred of justice, but it was withheld. 


—_——_ — -_ 


OBITUARY. 


It is with sincere regret that we record the 
death of Miss Ann Preston, M. D., Dean of 
the Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania 
and professor of physiology and hygiene in that 
institution, for nearly twenty years. She died 
on Thursday at her residence in Philadelphia. 

We first saw her about twenty years ago. 
She was a delicate, frail looking woman. 
Her strength always of the spirit, rather than 
of the body, though both were put to the se- 
verest test. Establishing the right to all the 
means of a good medical education for woman 
was no bed of. roses, even in the city of bro- 
therly love. Wherever the fight was thickest, 
there was the serene face and gentle presence 
of Dr. Preston. 

She always took a deep interest in all phil- 
antrophic movements and in literature, but it 
was not till 1850, that the great work of her 
life began. Then the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege was established in this city; and, at the 
age of thirty six,she became one of the first 
applicants for admission as astudent. It was 
the first college in the world chartered for the 
purpose, and Miss Preston entered into her 
studies and the general movement with en- 
thusiasm and untiring energy. 

In 1854 she waselected to the chair of Phys- 
jology and Hygiene, and to the responsible 
position of Dean. In 1861 the Woman’s Hos- 
pital of Philadelphia was incorporated; and 
she became one of its managers, its correspond- 
ing secretary and consulting physician, and 
acted in these capacities until ber death. 

These responsibilities imposed upon Miss 
Preston extraordinary labors, from which she 
never shrank. To the cause of woman, her 
work and her example were invaluable, Her 
personal character was so high, her abilities 
so great, her information so extensive, and her 
judgment so accurate, and withal her nature 
was so truly feminine, that ber life was an un- 
answerable argument against those who would 
exclude women fi ‘.m the scientific professions. 

By the entire n.edical profession of this city, 
her ability and success as a physician were ac- 
knowledged. But that which she did for oth- 
ers she did not do for herself. The mission of 
her life was ‘o do good to the poor and suffer- 
ing, and het incessant Jabors in the cause she 
loved, slowly undermined her health. For 
years she had been an invalid, but she never 
abandoned her post. In her, Philadelphia has 
lost one of her noblest women, and the med- 
ical profession one of its most useful members. 


—- wee - 


REVOLUTIONARY. 


What shall we do now? Professor Blot, 
that Gallic oracle, has declared against us, and, 
with a flirt of his pen, has signed half our king- 
dom away. 

You cannot all rock cradles, you may not 
all be wives and mothers; but at least, so the 
verdict went forth aforetime, you can all cook 
and sew! The poetry of household occupa- 
tions, the true sphere of woman, what changes 
have uot been rung upon it? 

“Yes, I see that you understand the nature 
of an argument,” beams good old Dr. Primrose ; 
“so now go help your mother make the goose- 
berry-pye.”’ 

But, look you, here’s the testimony of an ex- 
pert, from the paradise of epicures, aud it sets 
forth that the best of cooks are not—women. It 
takes high Gallic ground, to be sure, of mascu- 
line superiority,—did not even M. Coquerel so? 
and it is only a sort of salique law, after all, ap- 
plied to the underground regions, so that we 
need not be greatly flattered and set up about it. 
But the results are the same as though Mar- 
garet Fuller had reasoned it out from her stand 
point of brain. 

Women, we are told by the French savant, 
have not the genius for cooking that a man 
has. They are capable of a tedious broth, ora 
long suffering roast, but the higher flights and 
esthetics of cookery, the sublime of a piece 
montee, a salmi, a mayonnaise, forbid it heaven! 

They may make little cakes, but bread re- 
quires strength. And for the serious business, 
where ‘‘detail and art are necessary at the 
same time, they cannot compete with men.” 

It must be gratifying to Harriet Hosmer, 
this confirmation of her choice of soft clay, 
rather than the dough of her grandmother's 
kneading-board. It is, in some sort, a comfort 
to us all. If cooking be out of our sphere, in- 
deed, in a measure, out of our reach, let us 
confine our ambitions. Let them not soar in 
the direction of pumpkin pies, for ‘‘no female 
cook has ever excelled as a pastry-cook.’’ 

“For light and not too complicated work 
they are about on an equality.” “In pre- 
paring certain things that require pat.¢.ice, 





they are superior to men.” 


Somewhat contradictory, but stili, there’s 
comfort in it. We had always thought that 
complicated work was precisely what did re- 
quire patience. But let us take our stand 
ou the patience, and be thankful. 

A woman may unravel accounts, then; may 
follow up a mazy thread iu the law; and, as the 
European females, at least, ‘‘never waste 
the least particle,” what treasures they would 
be in public office! 

All hail then to Blot—the Emancipator! He 
has stricken our realm in twain, but, by so do- 
ing, has opened for us the fairer possibilities of 
the future. He slams the kitchen-door in our 
faces, but surely sets us free to find our work 
elsewhere. Dor. 


“NOTES AND NEWS. 
The Boston Pilot fav 
convention. 


The Iowa Legislature refused to extend the 
right of suffrage to woman. It has, therefore, 
exempted sewing-machines from taxation. 
How just, and generous! 

Mrs. Sallie C. Johnson is the Texas corres- 
pondent of the New Orleans Weekly. She 
treats,in a very interesting manner, of the 
soil, productions, society, railroads, &c. 


Phebe W. Couzins, a graduate of the St. 
Louis law school, and a leading Woman Suf- 
fragist, was a prominent candidate for super- 
intendent of the St. Louis schools in the re- 
cent election. 


Mrs. Miriam M. Cole lately preached in the 
Methodist church in Sidney, Ohio, the place 
of her residence. She has also been invited 
to preach on a Sabbath afternoon, in the 
Methodist church of an adjoining town. 


St. Lawrence University, located in St. 
Lawrence County, New York, is open to both 
sexes; ladies being admitted to all the depart- 
meuts, on equal terms with gentlemen, and 
entitled to the same honors of graduation. 


The public were surprised last week by the 
appearance of acircular addressed to the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, and signed by 
prominent citizens of the State, who éxpres- 
sed the hope that the Cincinna‘i Convention 
wonld be largely attended by ‘‘the Republi- 
cans from all parts of the country.” 


Gail Hamilton teaches “one way of escape,” 
which will partly answer Kate True’s nervous 
woman. Nerves won’t always be quiet, be- 
cause they are told to be. What one class of 
our nervous women need is more exercise of 
their muscles, especially in the open air. 
“What another class need is more freedom 
from care. 


In the First Universalist parish in Wake- 
field, Massachusetts, thé women who com- 
pose one-third of the active members of the 
parish have, for a year, had equal rights with 
men. At the annual March meeting, two 
women were chosen to serve on the parish 
committee, and they are admirably fulfilling 
the duties of their office. 


The New York Tribune says,“A more un- 
certain body than our Legislature can hardly 
be found.’ It charges them with passing a 
bill to a third reading one day, and then, by 
an overwhelining vote defeating it the next. 
What turned the tide, nobody knew. The 
same kind of action has appeared more than 
once, this winter. Would they not do better 
if there were women in the Legislature to help 
them? or would women, alone, do worse ? 


The Chicago Post feels alarm at the possi- 
ble consequences of the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, and says that :— 

The Liberals will certainly be absorbed by 
the Democratic party if they keep on. How 
do we know? Just as Dundreary knew the 
answer to his conundrum: 

Dundreary: Thay, Jotheph, why doth a dog 
waggle hith tail ? 

Joseph: I don’t know, I’m sure; why is it? 

Dundreary: Becauth —becauth—the tail 
ain’t stwong euough to waggle the dog. 














favors the Cincinnati 


According to Gen. Francis A. Walker’s’ cen- 
sus reports, there were in Massachusetts on 
the Ist of June, 1870, 480,616 men, and 531,- 
679 women, giving an excess of 51,063 women. 
These figures relate to persons above 15, 
fur below that age there was a slight excess of 
boys over girls. Above the age of 70, the 
number of women largely exceeds that of men. 
Of 787 persons between 90 and 100, 553 were 
women; and of 8891 between 80 and 90, 5481 
were women. 


ant pastor of the Free Congregational! Church 
Society at Florence, tenders her resignation, 
to take effect on the first of May, at the close 
of the year. Miss E. Powell, is an able speak- 
er, and has filled her position with great ac- 
ceptance to the society. It is intimated that 
she will continue a resident of the town, hav- 
ing made an engagement of another nature. 
Rev. Rowland Connor has been engaged to 
take her place. 

Mrs. Whitinery, a young lady from Cincin- 
nati, has made asuccessful début in London as 
asinger. She is said to have a “‘wonderful 
voice,” and M. D. Conway writes to the Cin- 
‘cinnati Commercial, that she had a “really bril- 
liant audience, composed of the elite of Lon- 
don,” to wituess her first performance. The 
highest merit is awarded to her singing, as 


and for the past year chief clerck in the Ex- 


Miss E. M. Powell who has acted as assist-- 


Miss Ellen F. Starbuck, confidential. clerk 
to Governors Andrew, Bullock and Claflin, 


ecutive Department, has tendered her resig- | 
nation to Governor Washburn. Miss Star- 

buck went into office during the administra- 

tion of Governor Andrew, and curing the late 

rebellion proved herself invaluable in her great 

assistance to Govenor A. Ill health is the 

cause of her resignation. 


Margaret W. Campbell. writing from Chica- 
go, says, ‘‘Building is the order of the day 
here. At the dry-goods openings, no one 
would have guessed that a few months ago 
that whole city was reaching ou’ arms implor- 
ingly for help. The most extravagant pur- 
chases were made by ladies who reside in the 
city, and who must be aware of the need of 
economy. It will take more fire than they 
have yet seen to burn up the vain pride of 
foolish women. 


When the bill was pending in the House of 
Representatives, by which a grant of $100,000 
was to be made to Amherst College, a proviso 
was offered making the payment of the grant 
contingent upon the admission of woman to 
the college, and this was passed by a vote of 
106 Yeas to 67 Nays. This vote shows a very 
large gain in favor of the rights of women to 
educational advantages, which they are taxed 
to supply. The final vote, however, refused 
to grant any appropriation this year. Next 
year, if Amherst College is ready to admit wo- 
men, it will undoubtedy obtain the grant. 


Mazzini owed much of his extraordinary 
power to his innate refinement and nobility 
ofsoul. The following little incident is char- 
acteristic of his unselfishness, and will be ap- 
preciated by every woman.—During one of 
his most severe illnesses, Mazzini was staying 
in his favorite lodging in the Fulham-road 
and was waited on by the woman who kept 
the lodgings. She, like all who waited on 
him, had become warmly attached to him, 
but her awkward cooking was ill-fitted to his 
sick state. Unwilling to pain her by letting 
her know this, he used to hide away the din- 
ner that she might not see that it had not 
been eaten. 


The New York Nation very wisely remarks 
that ‘‘those who insist that every reform or- 
ganization shall be supported from the outset 
only by Christian patriots, and shall only be 
composed of saints and sages, are, we greatly 
fear, considering that they aie aware of the 
present state of human nature, not particular- 
ly anxious for reform at all.” Let the Nation 
apply the same principle in its future criti- 
cisms of the Woman Suffrage movement. It 
has held all suffragists responsible fur the 
faults of half-a-dozen individuals. If it con- 
tinue to do so, it will stand self-convicted of 
prejudice and injustice. 


A bill was introduced on the 28th of March, 
in the United States Senate, by Mr. Wilson “to 
authorize the construction cf a pneumatic 
tube road between the cities of New York and 
New Orleans.” The corporators in this mag- 
nificent scheme are as follows: Albert Bris- 
bane, Thomas J. Durant, William Mullins, 
James C. Savery, John F. Driggs, James. M 
Ashley, Calvin Cone, H. M. Barnard, and 
John B, Alley. The capital stock is moderate- 
ly fixed at one million shares of $100 each, or 
$100,000,000 in all, and, lest this should not 
prove pneumatically adequate to the wants of 
the company, they are authorized “at any time, 
by a two-thirds vote or approval of the stock- 
holders,” to increase the stock ad libitum, or to 
issue any amount of bonds, at 7 per cent, con- 
vertible into stock at pleasure. This air gun 
will be 2,000 miles long. Should not those 
who propose it be the first to be shot through 
it? 

Some old fogies in Massachusetts regard 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State that “‘women have no rights that men 
are bound to respect” as final and conclusive. 
But eminent lawyers seldom cherish a super- 
stitious veneration for the decisions of judges 
who, after all, are nothing but men, and often 
very commonplace men. Judge E. R. Hoar 
writes to the Nation, saying:— 

“I lived many years in the hope of seeing 
the Fugitive-Slave law declared unconstitu- 
tional, aud the Dred Scott decision reversed 
by the peaceful method of natural and suc- 
cessive changes in the composition of the 
Supreme Court. Questions of constitutional 
construction must, from their nature, always 
be open questivns, and the propriety of redp- 
ening them must depend upon the amount, 
continuance, and weight of authority in favor 
of the earlier construction, 

We, too, live in hopes that we may see our 
Dred Scott decision reversed. The day will 
come when the “earlier construction” will be 
reaffirmed by the courts of Massachusetts, and 
the equal rights of citizens will be awarded to 


women. 


The Watchman and Reflector gives ‘‘a word 
of protest from a woman’ (?) who reveals 
the fact that “half the young women are 
thinking of doing something for a living that 
pays.” (Sensible girls). She, or he, says :— 

Editor Watchman and Reflector: I want 
the privilege of thanking you (whoever wrote 
it) fur a nice bit on the “woman question” in 

our “Current Notes” of Feb. Sub. You said 
tn aswall space what some have attemp'ed 
in articles of tedious length. The cause 








compared with the principal singers in London. 





“drags,” aud I am proud to say it, because 


women “‘do not take to it.” 
sense left to know that the majority of wives 
are loved, shielded, and cared 
| true men. 


We have enough 


r by good and 
I’ve been tormented by these — women 
ing and 


until I am tired out with the whole 
ashamed of my sex. 
yours do more than any long tirade, to silence 
these reformers, Half of the young women 
at school in my town are not thinking of be- 
ing stay-at-home workers, but haranguing (in 
other words, lecturing) for a living. I fear 
we are destined to be bored to death, if some- 
thing is not done to prevent it, by these wo- 
men lecturers. Some think a good figure, 
handsome face, and a composition with a 
“Dickinson snap” at the men in it will calla 
crowd and a hundred dollars a night, brains 
being entirely left out. 
a hopeless task to find a man, what will be 
our trouble in the future to find a true, modest 
woman, if these things are not checked ? 


Cute, pithy articles bike 


If Diogenes found it 


One of these days, the distress of this writ- 


er will be relieved. She will see our yoang 
women, not less womanly, earning their liv- 
ing, safe from the temptations which idleness 
and poverty plant thickly in the way of the 
girls who look wistfully for their daily bre: d, 
and of those whose idle hands always find 
mischief. Work will be honorable and hon- 
ored. Suciety will require occupation from 
young women as strictly as it now does from 
young men, 


Aud the world will be the bet- 
ter for it. 


The Advance gives nearly five columns to 
an article on “Women's Preaching,” by Prof. 
S.C. Bartlett. He admits “that emergeneies 
override ordinary proprieties, and even posi- 
tive institutions, alike in religion, law, and 
cummon life;” that, “If, in the lack of other 
missionaries, a woman, in the midst of the 
heathen, or in other regions of great degrada- 
tion, as among the southern negroes, should 
feel impelled to exceed the ordinary limits of 
feminine life and influence, probably no maw 
would venture to censure her course, evem 
though any should raise-the inquiry whether 
a true womanly influence might not bring 
more effective helpers for public work. Some 
returned lady missionaries have felt impefied, 
in the absence of other voices, publicly to re- 
port their work. In a feeble church at home, ° 
almost destitute of men competeut to conduct 
its prayer-meetings, Christian instinct and 
clear necessity, may prompt women to aid im 
a modest and womanly way. But where there 
clearly is no such vecessity, there should be 
no such practice—for no apostle, no member 
of the seventy, no supplementary apostle, 
none of the ‘seven’ at Jerusalem, no elder at 
Ephesus or elsewhere, no bishops that were 
to be appointed, no speaker in the assemblies 
of the church, no actor in the council at Je- 
rusalem, no delegate to the church at Antioeh,. 
none of those who conferred publicly with 
Paul, none of ‘them that have the rule over 
you’—none of all these is a woman.” In the 
presence of the facts of to-day, this whole dis- 
cussion seems utterly absurd. Women are im 
the pulpit. Have kept the same year, after 
year. They are winning people to lives of 
goodness and purity. Have we so many help-- 
ers in this direction that we can affurd to dis- 
pense with any ofthem? The argument that 
women were not public teachers fifteen hun- 
dred years ago is not true; but, even if 
it were, it has no present application. On the 
same principle, we might dismiss the tele- 
graph, the steam engine, and substitute ‘‘oi 
lamps” for gas. 


The monument which Michigan has erected 
to the memory of her fallen soldiers was un- 
veiled on Tuesday, the 16th ins¢., at Detroit, 
in-the presence of an immense assemblage of 
people, from all parts of the State. The cost 
of the monument, about $60,000, and the whole 
amount has been secured by voluntary con- 
tributions. It was designed by Randolph 
Rogers, of Ann Arbor, and is thus described 
by the Kalamazoo Telegraph. It is of granite 
and bronze—227 tons of the former, and 14 of 
the latter—and is 56 feet high by about 20 
feet in diameter at the base. The three lower 
rows of stone are laid in receding steps—with 
ponderous pedestals weighing upward of 10 
tous—rising perpendicularly from the bottom- 
most tier, and facing the cardinal points. 
Upon these are placed bronze statues, eaglia 
nine feet in height, representing the various. 
arms of the service, as the infantry, cavalry, . 
artillery, and naval. Between these figures, 
in the recesses formed by the cruciform out-- 
line, are heavy block pedestals upon whick 
are mounted bronze eagles, with wings out- 
spread, as in the very act of taking ffight. 
The central body of the monument, which 
rises above the statues, has its four sides in- 
laid with gigantic brouze tablets, bearing im 
bas relief the busts of Lincoln, Farragut, 
Grant, and Sherman. At the angles, projeet- 
ing pedestals, chaste and massive, have: beew 
carried up. The next stage of the architee- 
ture is furmed of a granite block, made octag-- 
onal, the main faces being broader thaw 
those formed by the chiseling off of the cor- 
ners. These main faces contain heavy bronze 
plates, one of which contains the inscription, 
aud another the State arms. A simply carved 
molding, having, at proper spaces, bronze 
stars and wreaths, forms the entablature. 
Crowning all is the statue of Michigan, a fe- 
wale figure of heroic size, in bronze. The 
bronze statues were cast at Herr Miller's Roy- 
al Foundry, in Munich, from Mr. Rogers’ de- 


signs. 
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POETRY. 





MISCELLANY. 


Iam not a sentimertalist, and I soon rea- 








soned myself into another view; the first was 





THE FROZEN CREW. 
BY MARY E DODGE, 


Near by the light-house, whore lamp is lit 
By a brand from the sun which is firing it; 


Doubling the gleams from the west that quiver, 
A crystal ship lies on the river. 


Frost-woven sheets to the wind are furled ; 
Frost-bound the streamer on top-mast curled, 


Reef-band and mainsail are frozen stark— 
A shimmering specter, the frozen bark! 


Smooth cordage of ice was spun last night 
By the breath of the storm in its mystic might; 


Chill was its touch, that chilled the men 
Who strove to lower the sails again; 


i+ Only a day from the harbor bar 
Had the canvas filled for its port afar; 
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Only a day of breezes brave 
Had challenged the bark to mount the wave; 


Only a day of quickened life, 
As the air with its pulse of health was rife, 






















Had this ship, with its store of golden corn, 
Over the gladdened sea been borne, 


When feathery flakes began to fall, 
And the king of the storm outspake, to call 








































































































































To his aid the help of wind and sleet— 
Furies that came on hurrying feet, 


And blinded the'men, and clouded the air, 
With a wonder that ever is wondrous fair; 


A spell that a syren might weave in hate, 
To lure her victim to helpless fate. 


Yet never so mockingly cruel as when 
One, the most fearless among the men, 


Sprang to the top with heart to dare, 
And was frozen stiff to the cross-tree there. 


Long the battle with wind and hail; ° 
One by one the stout hearts quail ; 

One by one they are frost-numbed all— 

The gallant crew in their icy thrall! 

Breaks the morning in smiles once more; 
Turned is the weird ship back to shore; 
Slowly it ploughs the sea-shush through— 
The ghostly ship, with its sileat crew— 
Till, out from the light-house, succor comes; 
And the men are born to sorrowing homes: 
Some to yield to an endless night, 

Blind to the blessing of cheerful light ; 
Some to suffer a torturing pain, 

As the sealed life-current is loosed again. 
Or to cry in the fever of struggling breath 
To the man aloft who is dumb with death— 


While the mute ship lies, a spectral sight, 
Clad in its vestments of shining white, 


Unwarmed by the flames from the west which dip 
To kindle the hold of the erystal ship, 


And halo the head of the sleeping man 
Who froze at his post when the storm began. 





BOIL IT DOWN. 


Whatever you have to say, my friend, 
Whether witty, or grave, or gay, 
- Condense as much as ever you can, 
And say in the readiest way; 
And whether you write of rural affairs, 
Or particular things in town, 
Just take a word of friendly advice— 
Boil it down. 


For if you go spluttering over a page 
When a couple of lines would do, 
Your butter is spreadso much, you see, 
That the bread looks plainly through. 
' So when you have a story to tell, 
And would like a little renown, 
To make quite sure of your wirh my friend, 
Boil it down. 


When writing an article for the press, 
Whether prose or verse, just try 

To utter your thoughts in the fewest words, 
And let them be crisp and dry. 

And when it is finished, and you suppose 
It is done exactly brown, 

Just look it over again, and then 

Bvil it down. 


For editors do not like to print 
An article lazily long, 

And_a general reader does not care 
For a couple of yards of song; 

So gather your wits in the smallest space, 
If you’d win the author's crown; 

And every time you write, my friend, 

Boil it down. 





THE WILD WAVES. 


Along the endless reaches 

Of bleak and barren beaches, 
The billows comb and pour; 

Mocking with bitter laughter 

The hope of the hereafter, 
The pride of heretofore. 


O soul of gifts divinest, 

Thou, tdo, forever pinest, 
Lashing thy bordering sands; 

The bars of thy dominions 

Beating with broken piuions, 
Grappling with bleeding hands. 


The sunset deep and tender 
Darkeng in solemn splendor 
Over the heaving waves, 
Red with its radiance; under, 
Are clouds of storm and thunder; 
And, in the deep, are graves. 


To-morrow and to-morrow, 

The sea shall keep its sorrow; 
But thou, O sou) of mine, 

Thy day to-day grows dimmer; 

Shail not to-morrow glimmer 
On this unrest of thine’ 


I grieve not. If the spirit 

Could keep the chains that wear it, 
I, too, might better be— 

So sink, thou sun supernal, 

Into the deep eternal! 
And laugh thou cynic sea. 


MORRIS’S NURSE. 
CHAPTER II. 


laughing. 
“The nurse! that was it, after all!’’ 
Iam thirty years old. 


play me such a trick? 
Madonna face! the nurse! 
vine-pos¢! the nurse! 


but a waterproof after all!” 


puzzle grew. 


ideal! It was flesh, and blood, beauty, and 
unconscious grace. And I jumped to my 
feet. 

“I have it! she will tell the Morrises, and 
they will have a great laugh over the mistake 
and me; and, in the talk that grows out of it, 
I shall ask them to lend me their baby and 
her for a sitting. It’s better than if it bad 
been the madam. I can have my own way 
with the posé and the drapery, and be tyran- 
nical about it, as I could not with a lady!” 

“With a lady!” I swallowed a thought or 
two of self-reproach, as I turned out of the 
way for an approaching carriage. I did not 
look into it, as it passed’ me; but it drew up, 
and a hearty voice hailed me. 

“Jump in, Ned, I am taking my wife to the 
lighthouse ; come and be introduced.”’ 

And the little brunette, fat and flashing, 
holding out a buckskin ylove for me to shake, 
was Mrs. Morris! She made room for me in 
the heap of white shawls and wraps that sur- 
rounded her, and I took my seat at her side. 

“Now for it,” thought I; but I'll reserve my 
fire!’ 

“Ned has come down to Sandbank to Dar- 
winize,” continued Morris, over his shoulder. 
“He is dissatisfied with the upper crust of the 
earth ; and he wants to dig down, a stratum or 
so, to his ancestral carpenters and stone-ma- 
sons.” 

“He will have achance to-morrow, then, as 
that is hod-carriers’ day,” said Mrs, Morris. 

“Nonsense! I have to paint the president 
of the steamship company, and I want 
the sea for a back-ground, so I’ve come down 
to study it.’ 

“If you can study anything here,” said the 
lady, “you are better than the rest of us. We 
can only look and be lazy. But tel! me some- 
thing about Titania!’ 

Titania was the portrait of a reigning belle, 
which I had sent to the Spring Exhibition. 
The lady was the fashion; and the picture, 
grace to its resemblance! had easily become so. 
The girl really had a moonlight look about 
her, even iu broad noon, 

“Titania is engaged to be- married, and, 
naturally, toa weaver. At least the gentle- 
man, they tell me, is one of the spindle-kings 
of Rhode Island.” 

And so the talk drifted away into fashiona- 
ble gossip. No word of the moruing’s contre- 
temps, yet! 

“I will bear of it later,” thought I. “She 
will tell them when they come home from 
their drive.” 

But day after day, three days, went by, and 
still there was no allusion to my ridiculous 
mistake; although grown bold, I frequently 
acd ingeniously led the way to its mention. 





a sea-side hotel. 
“naps” and fresh toilets; men doze in arm- 
chairs, and vanish,one by one. The children 
rampage through the halls and porches, and 
the beach is a desert. Accordingly to the 
| beach I weut, for my cigar and post-prandial 
reverie. 
A bare-faced arrangement of cedar-posts 
| and rude seats, with the foliage of “last year’s 
nests” rustling and dropping overhead, and 
| called by courtesy *‘the arbor,” stood at some | 
distance up the beach. There was another | 
“arbor,” lower down, belong.ng to the hotel; 
| but this was out of the way of the bathing- 
houses, and promised loneliness. 
| As I came up quietly, my footsteps alto- 
| gether noiseless in the suft sand, I saw it was 
| already occupied ; a little figure in a blue cloak 
| sat there reading. I passed on, without seem- 
ing to notice, for at once I had recoguized my 
Madonna. 








question about the baby? Why should I run 
| away from a—uurse!”’ I do notknow. 
Surely, if | ever meant to make a picture of 


her, if there really could be a Virgin Mother ( 


painted now-a-days, here was my model!’ 

Why could I not take a second look, and 
closer, to justify or overthrow my first im- 
pression. Again I do not know. 
so shrouded in the waterproof cloak, the hood 
| drawn over her head, the calm attitude, the 
| book, al! seemed to repel the intrusion, and to 
iufuld her in a sacred loneliness. 


I believe I went down stairs three steps at a 
time, like Jack. I don’t remember how I zot 
down to the beach, but when I recovered my 
speech, I was lying my length on the sand and 


I have been a fool 
most of the time; but the dupe of such a de- 
lusion! What ails me that my fancy could 


Raphael’s di- 
It must have been the 
blue cloak, which, I come to remember, was 


And again I laughed outright and brutally. 
But as I plunged my bands into the cool 
sand and let it filter through my fingers, the 
sweet voice, the reserve, and almost haughty 
manner rose up before me; and again the 


The perfect picture; that at least was not 


You know what is the after-dinner rule at | 
The ladies disappear to | 


| hand, and geuerally taking the road to the 


The figure, | 


instinctive, an inspirstion. “A part of the 
same nonsense,” I sad angrily, ‘‘as my ro- 
mance from the windcw! Is there amy rea- 
son I should walk on for miles so soon after 
dinner, simply because this beauty is seated 
in the arbor? I'll go back again and pass her, 
and, if I have the coumge, speak to her!’’ 

But the arbor was empty. A retreating 
figure, hastening up the broad-walk in the dis- 
tance, showed me that she must have started 
up and left it immediately on discerning, per- 
haps recognizing, me. 

“At all events, I can have my smoke out,” 
thought I, as I stretched out on the bench. 

But, leaning over to knock the ashes from 
my cigar,I saw a book lying on the rough 
floor. She must have dropped it in her rapid 
flight. I picked it up, expecting “Red as a 
Rose is She” or some other of the modern 
house-maid literature; but my fingers closed 
on a small volume, bound in morocco, with 
“Imitation of Christ,’’ in antique lettering on 
its, title page. 

As I opened it there fell, from between the 
leaves, some of those little pictures on card- 
board which the Catholic church delights te 
give her children; a mild-eyed lamb of sacri- 
fice, or a saint, surrounded with emblems, 
As I shook the sand from them, I noticed they 
were delicate little slips enough, and had been 
daintily hatdled, 

I looked at the fly-leaf. Mary Hermann, 
1869, was all. “Hermann,” not a common 
name, certainly not an Irish name, hardly the 
name for a Catholic. Somehow we Protest- 
ants feel that we have an exclusive right in 
Thomas ¢ Kempis, and I was well pleased with 
the book. 

“But why should a young girl, she isn’t 
over twenty certainly, read the “Imitatio 
Christi” in her leisure hours? It’s the only 
copy in the house, I'll guarantee !’’ 

As I put it in my pocket, I felt a thrill of 
satisfaction somehow; and there was added a 
sense of dignity and increased reverence to 
the feeling I already had for her beauty. 

“I won't return it. I'll keep it till she asks 
for it. But I must know something about 
her from Morris. She has never told my 
gaucherie on the piazza, that is evident, and 
that shows she is no mere” —— but I could 
not utter the word “servant” in connection 
with her, 

It was not difficult to find the auspicious 
moment for sounding Morris. Sharp business 
man that he was, he was still the enthusiastic 
head of a family; and I adroitly interpolated 
between his praises of his “sharp” eldest boy, 
the question,— 

“Have you a French nurse for your chil- 
dren ?”? ‘Oh, no! Irish!’ he replied, laughing.” 
I am satisfied, if they acquire the brogue ear- 
ly. I know they are carefully looked after.’ 
“I thought — I saw —” I, stammered ‘‘a 
young person with your baby, who—didn’t 
—appear to be Irish.” 

“Oh! Mary Hermann, the baby’s nurse! O 
no! She’s an American girl! Poor thing, it’s 
very sad. The old story of no wedding ring. 
She is—even if I do pay her wages—a 
lady!” 

“How ever did she come to you? 

“Oh! Dr. B. sent her to us. He was attend- 
ing physician at “Our Lady of Sorrows;” you 
know the sisters have an infirmary out on the 
Rosedale Road. She had taken refuge there, 
and, when her baby died, he sent her to us.’’ 
“Do you know her story ?” 

“No, I never asked. Dr. B.’s introduction 
| was enough. Will you drive with Adeline and 
me? here’s the carriage.’’ 

“No, thank you, I have some work to do.” 
And so I had to get my brain clear again. I | 
was right. The Virgin Mother! That was | 
| what the face had said, all written over with | 
girlhood and an unconscious pathos! | 

I recalled the look in her eyes on that first 
day. Calm, serene almost, yet with a bewild- | 

| 
| 





ered look in that far-away gaze, as though she | 
scarcely knew the crushing weight that had 

come upon her, and was pondering what it all | 
meant, and why tbe rude world was so cold. | 

Vainly I looked through the bars of my 
window; the sweet vision came no more on 
the piazza. Nor did I again see her in the | 
arbor. Had I driyen her away from every- 
where ? 

Several times in the growing twilight, when | 
the beach was filled with people, and it was 
too dusk to recognize faces very distinctly, I | 
thought I saw her passing quickly throngh 
the throng, holding a Morris child in either | 


flats. 

The flats were separated from the beach by 
the board-walk, slightly raised. They stretch- 
ed out in a sandy waste to the north; here 


Why could 1 not approach her? ask some | 40d there a tiny inlet or a pool of salt-water | 


; shone out in the setting sun, but they were 
desolate places enough when the sun had goue 
down. | 

I did see her, I am sure, on several even- 
ings, but it was impossible to speak to her | 
now; enshrined in her sad story, sinning or | 
sinned agaiust, she was sacred from intrusion. 

I bad in mind several times, when each 
morning brought a thought of the picture | | 
had hoped to wake of her, to write to Dr. B. 
| and ask what he knew of her. But the Doc- 
tor had a reputation for reticence, at least he 








reveal that I had any interest in her. 


that sounded strangely weird. 


to-night! Jack, you’!l have some sport to-night. 
You must build your sand-fort high upon the 


it down.” 

Soon all the children in the house were 
wild with impatience, and we found them on 
the beach in the evening excited beyond con- 
trol, kicking, and screaming, and defying the 
waves, as each white roiler swept up higher 
than the first. 

All the household crowded down to the 
shore. Mrs. Morris, even, came down wrapped 
in shawls, and sat on the steps of the wooden 
platform, tilla great wave swept up to her 
feet, and covered her with spray. 

“We shall have to retreat from here,’ said 
Morris, “It is growing too dark to stay, and 
the moon does not rise till ten o’clock. We 
shall all be swept out to sea, if we stay. See 
how the wateris running up on the flats!” 

And the laughing, excited crowd gradually 
retreated past the bathing-houses and up to 
the piazza of the hotel. Jack had been cap- 
tain of a party of boys who had manfully de- 
fended their fort until ordered in from head- 
quarters. We had driven the little band be- 
fore us to the hotel, still defiant and excited. 

It grew dark. I paced the piazza with Mor- 
ris and his wife, the latter full of “‘The High 
Tide” and “my sonne’s fair wife, Elizabeth !’’ 
She had a musical voice enough, Adeline 
Morris, and a somewhat dramatic manner. 
What would have been intolerable to me at 
another time, the “cusha! cusha! calling!" and 
so on, seemed to chime in with the hour and 
the wild scene we had left on the beach. I 
walked beside her, as we measured the length 
of the piazza. The wind had risen, and was 
screaming wildly through every open door and 
window. 

Morris shivered. 

“You will give us all the horrors, Ada, at 
this rate. I shall go in, and kiss the children 
good-night.’’ 

And he disappeared. The sentiment which 
was all very well in trio became intolerable 
as a duet, and I was ready to take flight also, 
when Mrs. Morris began to sing, “Mary, go 
and call the cattle home.” 

It was rather a runic chant than singing; 
and I lent myself to the spell of horror which 
thrilled through the words, when Morris came 
hurrying back again. 

**Ned, have you seen Jack lately ?” 

‘*No, he came up with the rest.” 

“Yes, but my boy says that he went down 
again, immediately, to the beach!” 


through hall and parlor, ‘‘Jack’s lost! Jack’s 
lost !’’—To be continued. 





ANNE WHITNEY’S STATUES. 


BY JAMES J. JARVES, 


Still more original, and grander in idea, is 
Miss Anne Whitney’s colossal symbolization 
of Africa, in the figure of an Ethiopian wo- 
man, Michael Angelesque in composition— 
starting from a deep slumber, and screening 
her eyes as she rises on her elbow, from the 





| awakening. The noble motive of this character 


| male sculptors have shown. 


| distinction from the more strictly wzsthetic, 


| of an aged woman, still showing traces of ma- 
| jestic beauty. She sits ona fragment of a rich 


| fringe of her imperial robes are beautiful in- 
| 


| cious works of art which she stole away from 


blinding light of the new day to which she is 


ought to have an opportunity to be put into 


was a silent man; and I could not, even to the | has reduced Rome. She is made to appear a 
Morrises highly as they seemed to prize her, | forlorn beggar among the nations, unmasked 


| in her hypocrisies, shorn of her cunning and 


“Expect high tides from the 29th to the | her strength, a spectacle to warn and repel 
4th,” soread Dame Maulsby from her almanac | mankind. 
in her little “office” room,.and I, leaning over 
the desk that fenced in her sewing-machine | it was put into marble, wien some of the de- 
from the public, repeated after her the words | tails were, I believe, somewhat varied. But 


I describe this statue from the cast, before 


the hand which could so well express the de- 


“The twenty-ninth of August! Why,that’s | crepitude of Papal Rome should now give the 


other side of the medal: a regenerated Rome, 
| as the capital of liberated Italy, the pride and 


beach, and see if the waves will dare to break | hope of modern civilization, for the third time 


rising to her lawful position as Queen of His- 
tory.—Independent.® 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


There is a homely proverb which says that 
‘fittle pitchers have large ears.” It is a very 
foolish proverb, when it is made an edict of 
banishment for the children because the 
‘grown-ups’ wish to gossip, unheard of those 
fearless reporters; but it is a very wise one, 
when it is seen to mean that the wee folk must 
hold everything which is poured into them, by 
heedless hand or heedful hand alike. All pa- 
rents who respect themselves are pure of 
speech, and the children in the house-place no 
more hear coarse or profane babblings there 
than in church. But we confess ourselves less 
solicitous than Mr. Podsnap, as to things which 
might “bring a blush to the cheek of a young 
person,’ and more concerned about topics 
which do actually harrow their innocent souls, 

For example, excellent fathers and mothers 
discuss the morning paper before little chil. 
dren. It contains news of burglaries, mur- 
ders, trials for murder, mobs, accidents, hair- 
breadth escapes, epidemics, fires at sea, adven- 
tures to turn one’s hairgray. Besides that the 
most of such reading is unwholesome enough 
for the most stolid of readers, to the children 
the half-understood horror is a blood-curdling 
history. It makes them timid, suspicious, mis- 
erable. Behind every closet-door, to their im- 
agination, a burglar stands full-armed and 
blood thirsty as soon as darkness falls. They 
scurry by the cellar-staircase and the unused 
attic, pursued by sounds of fear. They go 
trembling to the unlighted wardrobe for their 
night-clothes, They lie awake when every- 
body else is asleep, hearing approaching death 
in the cracking of the furniture and the wind 
in the chimney. Imaginative children suffer 
so much from fears which they never tell, that 
all knowledge of fearsome things should be 
kept away from them until they are old enough 
to comprehend laws as well as facts. 

Above all other terrors in awfulness is the 
terror of death. It is impossible to conceive, 
unless one has felt it, the shuddering dread of 
death which haunts a sensitive child who has 
seen the ghastly reality, while yet too young to 
understand the beautiful symbolism. The 
heavy black clothes of mouruers, the strange 








enduring form; although, to do it fittingly, 
there would be required of the artist more 
technical skill and grasp, than even our 


There is another remarkable work by Miss 
Whitney, which has been put into marble, 


quiet and stranger bustle in the house, the 


And the children, who had followed their | faint, new odor of the coffin, the straightness, 
father down, took up the cry, which sounded | and whiteness, and awful, awful colduess of 


that strange presence which yesterday was 
papa, or mamma, or baby, and which, they are 
told, they aie never to see again; the trenchin 
the graveyard and the rattle of the gravel on 
the very head of their beloved—all this, which 
isso hard to bear that the very wisest and 
strongest of us can suffer it only through know- 
ing that death is the counterpart of life, and 
beautiful as life, because it is a gateway which 
the Father opens for us to himself, is so mys- 
terious to imaginative children, and so bitter, 
that they carry its heavy shadow through their 
lives ofteutimes; and even faith can never 
wholly lift it. Many excellent persons have a 
notion that children should be made familiar 
with death, as a lesson of the vanities of life, 
and as amanifestation of the power of God. 
To us it seems that the only idea of religion 
which baby miuds can comprehend is that of 
the perfect love of an unseen Father, and of a 


| perfect trust in him, which Jesus taught on 


and bought by Mr. C. How, of Boston, and | Judean bill-sides with babies in his tender 


which deserves mention as an evidence of the | 
intellectual tendency of our best talent, in 


that should govern all art, or, at least, be felt 
as its leading characteristic. It is an allegori- 
cal figure—swall in size, but colossal in idea— 


Corinthian capital, with ber head thrown for- 
ward in profound contemplation. The dra- 
pery is classical, simple, and flowing. On the 


wrought medallions, inclosing emblems of the 
ouce Pagan mistress of the world and the pre- 


Greece. At her left side, loosely resting 
against her form, rests a tragic mask—of a 
half lecherous and half sordid aspect, cruel 
and hideous in feature—which she has just 
taken from her face. This forms striking con- 
trast to her own eagle eyed physiognomy, fur- 
rowed with age. Cvins are falling unheeded | 
trom her left hand, listlessly lying on her lap, | 
as she peers into obscurity, from under her | 
heavy eyebrows, conscious of her utter ruin, | 
yet amid her mournfulness, self-imposed and | 
defiaut—a female Satan of the Miltonic type, | 
hopelessly fallen from ber once high condition. 
The motive, of course, is obviously th: ex- 
treme Protestant view of the wretched condi- 
tion to which the temporal rule of the Popes 


| case. 
| three-year-old urchin who, having been told 


arms. Ouly when they are old enough to un- 
derstand that shadows cannot fall unless the 
light is shining, should they be allowed to see 
all the hard and human aspect of death, 
Besides, if the effect of fear on a quick spirit 
be to torture it, on a blunt one itis to dull it. 
And the theological lesson does harm in either 
There is a deep moral in the tale of the 


that when he died his body would be buried 
and his soul ascend to God, found his next 
amusement in crunching flies on the window- 


| pane, dismissing each one from its final pang 


with the benediction, “Do to Dod, litile fy!’ 


| This young Saul, if, in the midst of his perse- 


cutions, he could have analyzed his work, 
would have found in himself a vague notion 
that he was dving God's service; and,if he did 


| not wax in cruelty to all other animals, it 


would be only because he did not embody such 
logic as he could understand. 

As a class, the worst buys are they who have 
been familiar from babyhood with coarse aud 
horrible things. ‘The litule pitchers have been 
filled from the beginning with such substance 
as they must pour out. What it behooves us 
all to dv who have a home for our children is 
to see to it that in that safe place our Owl 
mouths do not betray them, at least to grave 
suffering if not to harduess of heart.—Hearth 
and Home. 
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A WAY OF ESCAPE. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


inner confidence. And of such is the kingdom 


of Heaven. 


| One would not insert in the marriage-con- 


| tract a clause that young wives should knock 


There are physical and avoidable causes of | 4 the door of their husbands’ libraries before 
nervous irritation which we might be learned | they enter on penalty of being locked out; but 


and call objective, in distinction from those 
which spring from personal infirmity, and 
which may be reckoned as subjective. But 
irritation and alienation are always painful, 
whether you can belp them or whether you 
can not. Sharp words are not sweet words, 
though your friend did not say them to 
wound you, but to relieve himself; and, ifa 
little isolation, separation, self-protection, 
would prevent the mental or nervous distur- 
bance that breaks forth in these verbal irrup- 
tions, we are verily fuolish not to make of our 
selfishness a fine art. 

A young man and maiden fall very s incere- 
ly and profoundly in love with each other, and, 
in the sudden impulse of self-surrender, think 
they never can be sufficiently one. When 
Leander stands waiting till Hero has quench- 
ed her thirst, that he may have the devout and 
solemn joy of drinking from the glass her lips 
have touched, it is a sufficiently innocent 
thing. When they goto church and sit to- 
gether, and conspicuously flourish the same 
pocket-handkerchief, the carping observer may 
suggest that their affection borders upon the 
obtrusive; still there is no harm done. But 
when they are married; when they have es- 
tablished themselves as housekeepers; when 
the novelty is gone, and they are brought 
down to the granite rock of character—woe is 
me if they have not elected to distinguish be- 
tween mine and thine. Not that love must be 
evanescent, or that housekeeping is its sworn 
foe, but oneness is chiefly of the spirit. The 
two are one in heart, in purpose, in taste, in 
interest, but in clothes and closets and bureau- 
drawers they are two. In the common- 
places of life they are just as dual as if there 
had been no unity, and it is by strict obedience 
to the law of commonplace that life is lifted 
out of the sphere of commonplace. After a 
year or two, [ suppose, Leander never dreams 
of drinking from Hero’s glass; if he uses it, 
he does it without dreaming, because there is 
no other near. It is not‘that he loves Hero 
less, but he is firmly and in a thousand ways 
conscious of her nearness and her love, and in 
a thousand ways has assured her, and in 
a thousand ways has perfect freedom to as- 
sure her, of his devotion, and therefore needs 
no pressure of the unconscieus glass to testi- 
fy. But if two or three times, at the moment 
of tooth-brushing, his toilette-cup is absent 
from its place, the whilom sentimental swim- 
mer lifts up a great and bitter cry to know 
where in the world that cup is always going 
to, and why does he have to run all over the 
house (masculine for stepping across the 
room) every time he wants to brush his teeth? 
And Hero’s heart is broken, fur it was she 
who took it for the unstiffening of her too 
crisp Jaces, and swiftly she flies for the missing 
cup, as intent as he when he crussed his 
Hellespont. But why are not such little 
skirmishes prevented by the simple expedi- 
ent of a double set of toilette apparatus, and 
consequent absolute ownership and independ- 
ence? Oneness of spirit is so powerfully 
served by twoness of looking-glasses! ‘Oh, 
my dear!” shrieks Hero, rushing to the rescue 
of her smooth and spotless lingerie, ruthlessly 
tumbled by Leander’s remorseless hand rov- 
ing around the drawer for a fresh handker- 
chief. But is there any thing in the Union as 
it was, or the Constitution as it is, which 
makes the marriage vow less binding, unless 
Leander’s slight and savage impedimenta be 
superimposed upon the elaborate grossamer 
finery of Hero’s more advanced civilization ? 
Why not devote some humble corner of the 
bureau, or perhaps the whole of the wash- 
staud drawer, to his exclusive use, aud teach 


. . . | 
him that he meddle with any other locality at | 


the peril of his lite? Only wealth can furnish 
a separate suite of rooms to each member of 
the family, but a very little foresight and thrift, 
combined with strong self-respect and delicacy 
of perception, can allot to every one an 
amount of individual ownership and control 
sufficient to keep the peace, permit Christian 
development, and minister wonderfully to 
calmness and happiness. 


In anovel which I1ead long ago a young | 


wife,in a domestic emergency, rushed into her 
husbau {’s library without knocking, and, in- 
deed, without thinking, and was shocked a day 
or two after, to find the key turned upon her. 
Of course the man was a prig; but she had 
married him, and the discovery came tuo late, 
and, after all, came to me alone, | believe and 
not to her. Besides, she was convinced that 
in his heart he loved her, although he had 
commitied the horror of locking the door 
against her. But she was a wise woman, and 
instead of making an ado about it,she said 
nothing, but went quietly to work and proved 
herself not ouly so fond and faithful, but so 
discreet and efficient a wife, that she took the 
fortress by storm. The husband not only un- 
locked his dour, but, 1 believe, transferred 
himself, books, ink, library, and all, into her 
dressing-room, aud no doubt made ber life a 
burden by being perpetually under foot, though 
that is not recorded in history. At auy rate, 
he opened wide all the doors of his heart, and 
took her furever and completely into his most 


| there is more danger that Impulsia Gushing- 
ton will rush in too unreservedly than that she 
will approach too formally ; and it is quite un- 
| natural, absurd and intolerable that husbands 
and wives should not have their library or 
boudoir, or some little prophet’s chamber on 
the wall, where they can command an inviol- 
able solitude. No nature is strong and sweet 
that does not sometimes crave, and none can 
be satisfied without securing, easily and at will, 
an absolute seclusion. 

There are preachers of a new gospel who 
maintain that it is the personal pronouns 
which make all the trouble in the world. But 
| if to me were intrusted the commission of se- 
curing to life all the sweetness and sanity of 
| which it is capable, I would far sooner abolish 
| the world than abolish its personal pronouns. 
| The joy of giving must be preceded by the joy 
| ofowning. There is no pleasure in community 
that does ngt spring from spontaneity. He 
belongs most benignly to others who belongs 
most competely to himself.—/arper’s Bazar. 








A DROP OF HONEY. 


As I saw the jar labeled “Honey from Hy- 
bla,” hanging in the grocer’s door, and loitered 
along lost in grateful memories of Aunt Molly, 
I met young Mercutio, that gallant gentleman, 
who bowed respectfully, lifting his hat—and I 
wish that all our fellow passengers had the 
same pretty courtesy—and he said to me, “A 
happy New Year to Mr. Bachelor! and what 
of ali things in the world can I send you to 
show my love?”’ *Twasa neat speech, I say; 
and I answered, as I felt—“A drop of honey!” 
But when he said that he would send it round 
before sunset, I begged him to take no trouble, 
for he had already givenitto me. “Already?” 
Le asked; and I answered,“ Already; for your 
| kind greéting of an old gentleman is a drop of 
| honey to him,” 

You see how cheap precious gifts are at this 
season, my dear boy ; but it does not seem to be 
fully understood. When I had gone a little 
farther I met Paul, who, I suspect, is fonder 
of the club, and of going out and of coming 
late, than Virginia altogether likes. Yet he 
never grumbles at the domestic bills: the 
home is beautifully furnished; she has as neat 
a clarence as you can see in the Park; and his 
little dinners are such as we all like to be in- 
vited toeat. He stopped me, and kindly said, 
“Now, Mr. Bachelor, I know that you are a 
man of taste: what do you think of these?” 
He showed me a superb emerald necklace and 
bracelet, which he said would be very beauti- 
ful upon Virginia. I did not deny it. I told 
him that she adorned all beautiful things. 
‘*And they cost more than a song,” he said 
gayly. ButI told him that the New-Year’s 
gift which Virgirvia would prize more than 
anything he could give her would not cost a 
penny. 

He stared in amazement, and asked, with 
great curiosity, to know what I meant, and 
what valuable gift he could offer to his wife 
that should cost nothing. I said that she 
would rather have a drop of honey than any 
thing else in the world. ‘‘Honey? honey ?”’ 
said he, bewildered. Yes, my dear Paul, a lit- 
tle mote care upon your part to show how truly 
you love Virginia; a little sacrifice of your own 
tastes and pleasures to gratify her; a_little of 











the story of your early loves so romantic, would 
be the drop of honey that would sweeten ber 
| whole life—and yours too.” He listened with 
| an amused air, which changed slowly to seri- 

ousness. “Mr. Bachelor, you are right. I see 
| that I cannot buy herhappiness at a shop. I 
will be the old Paul, and that will make her 
|once more the young Virginia. God bless 
| you, dear old friend! God bless the whole 

Bachelor family!’ said he. “Amen,” answer- 
| ed I; but rather ruefully, as I remembered the 

happy home to which he was hastening to 
| make it happier, while I went slowly on to 
| my solitary quarters.—George. W. Curtis in 
Harper's Bazar. 


| - 
- ——— 


STOP AND THINK. 


Girls, stop and think! What about? About 
whatever you are doing. If you are at work 
in the kitchen, and need some article from the 
| pantry or cupbvard, stop and think of all the 
articles you may need from there in the nex! 
few minutes, and make one journey do for halt 
)adozen. And perhaps you may think of sev- 
eral things that can be returned to their places 
at the same time, thus making a double saving 
of time and muscle. 

If you are cooking, stop and think of every 
thing you will need before you begin that batch 
of bread or pies, instead of being obliged to 
take your hands out of the dough two or three 
times to run down cellar after butter or lard, 
or into the pantry forsugaror nutmeg. Ifyou 
have a quantity of sewing, or other work to do, 
stop and think what will be needed first, and, 
what you could do without in case of hin- 


cessary thing first, and finding yourself at the 
last moment in a perfect hurly-burly to finish 
what you must have. And so with everything 


the old courtesy, of the old devotion, that made | 


drance, instead of doing perhaps the least ne-- 














you do, stop and think whether you are doing 
it in the most convenient and profitable man- 
ner or not. 

We often hear people speak of women who 
“turn off work” very fast. I once asked a wo- 
man who bore such arepatation how she did 
it. “By thinking what I am about; by killing 
two birds with one stone, and making one step 
do the work of half a dozer,” was her reply. 
Of course it would not be profitable to think 
longer about anything than it would take for 
you to do it, unless it was fur the sake of form- 
ing the habit of thoughtfulness. But do not 
try to think of one thing while you are doing 
another, unless the work in hand be very mo- 
notonous indeed. 

When I was aschool-girl, I thought it a great 
saving of time to do two things at once, and my 
grammar shows the marked effects of being 
held in my lap while I churned, or propped up 
behind the table while I washed dishes. But 
I learned that [ could neither study nor work 
as fast, and that it paid to do one thing at a 
time. So keep your thoughts on the work you 
are doing.— Exchange. 


———_——— 


ONE ‘BACK FURROW.” 


BY ALVAN COOK. 

I have had some experience as an officer in 
a Savings Bank. D.C. is an advertised officer 
in one now. Let me trace the history, for his 
financial study, of one deposit in the bank in 
which he is interested, Say fifteen years ago, 
a married lady of my acquaintance. being in 
feeble health, inquired of me if she could make 
a will. I answered, *‘not in Massachusetts, 
without the assent of yourhusband.” She re- 
marked: ‘‘ He won’t do it.’”’ I was surprised, 
and observed, “I can’t see why'you desire to 
make a will.” She replied,“ I think father,” 
as she always called her husband,“ has done 
and is doing more for the boys than for the 
girls; and I want to give them something to 
make them nearly equal with the boys,” I 
said, that is very easily done; draw from your 
deposits what you wish to give your daughters; 
deposit it in the same bank, or any other, in 
the name of each of your daughters, and there 
by you accomplish everything you wish to do 
by a will.” I added, “I suppose you have as 
much as $—,” naming a very respectable sum 
under the circumstances (she being only a com- 
mon farme:’s wife), “havn’t you?” She an- 
swered with all the cheerfulness of a lady, “I 
don't like to tell you. Alvin,’”’ and continued: 
‘*My deposits commenced many years ago, by 
selling many iittle notions from the tarm, 
that I had the trouble and care of picking; 
some cranberries in the neadow, some poul- 
try. perhaps a cow, that I had raised from a 
cajf,and many other things of small value, 
which made the sum so much the larger. 
‘And instead of spending it for gaudy, unnec- 
essary clothing, to make an expensive show 
abroad, I put such little aecumulations in 
bank. It is astonishing to think how interest 
adds to individual wealth.’ Since then, the 
good woman has gone to her rest. Her hus- 
band was administrator, and heir to her per- 
sonal estate. He drew one thousand dollars 
from banks lu Massachusetts, and it is even 
to-day in the Savings Bank over which “D. C.” 
has supervision, in the name of the husband. 
— Woonsocket Patriot. 
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PIANO MANUFACTURwaS. 
Call and Examine. 
385 Washington St., Boston, 10— 


, 

IT PAYS! 

WHITTAKER’S NEW MONTHLY com. 
mences its third volume, January, 1872. It has met 
with a success unparalleled in the West. It is ac- 
knowledged by all to be the best magazine for home 
reading. The .price of subscription is only $1.00 a 
year. Weare determined, regardless of cost, to have 
the largest circulation in the Union. For this pur- 
pose we are giving most splendid premiums to those 
getting up clubs. Our premiums are unequaled. We 
are giving at least twice as much in value as any oth- 
er publication. In short, our premiums are so liberal 
that any one having a little spare time can in a few 
evenings get a premium worth from $40 to $100 cash 
Sewing Machjnes of different manufactories, Organs 
Chromos, Books, and an endless variety of other pre- 
miums given. Specimen copies of magazine, contain- 
ing premium list, sent free. Address WHITTAKEh, 
GILMORE & Cu., Box 304, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 23. tf 


HENRY MAYO & CO., 
WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 
Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 








Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sound: 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddies, H. liand Herrings.&c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
May 6. tf 





THE YOUNG LADIES’ COMPANION AND OLD 
LADIES’ TRUE FRIEND! 


The Magic Needle-etter and Threader, 


Adapted to all sewing machines, is practical, speedy | 


and perfect. It prevents slipping stitches, and per- 
sons of the poorest eyesight uve it. Ladies, Agents, 
Everybody send 50 cents for one. Send for circulars 
Territory for eale. Hl. WELLS & CO., 

Apr. 13. CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 4t 


EMMA C. K. TODD, M. D., 


No. 10 Davis Street, 
Diseases of women a 8: ecialty. Superior ac com- 
modations for patients requiring careful nursing. 
a Consultations free. 8t Apr. 20. 


SUMMER OOURSE FOR WOMEN. 


The Trustees of the HAHNEMANN Mepicat Cot- 
Lece, of Philadelphia, in view of the numerous ap- 
plications made by women for homepathic medica) 
education, and also of the extraordinary facilities at 
command for this purpose, have concluded to an- 
nounce a separate course for women, during the spring 
and early summer months, exactly similar to the win- 
ter course for men, and with the same terms and re- 
quirements. 

The Lectures will be delivered, as in the winter, by 
the entire Faculty, commencing with a general intro- 
ductory by Prof. C. C, Smith, M. D., at 12 M., on 
Monday, March 18, 1872, and continuing until July 
15th following. The public commencement will be 
held as soon as practicable thereafter. 

FEES. 
Matriculation, paid only once........ 









Practical Auatomy, per session. +» 10.00 
GraGeatsom . ooo. cccccccccccscccccccccccecccece 30.00 
Amount for a full course of Lectures......... 00 


two full 
courses in other respectable Medical Col- 
FOMER. cocccsccccdccccccesceseceesossoseosce 00 
Graduates of other Medical Colleges......... 


For students who have attended 


For announcements, etc., address 
RICHARD) KOCH, M. D., Registrar, 
No. 35 North Twelfth Street, | 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Mrs. Fanny Holy, 
DEALER IN 
BOOKS & PERIODICALS, 
Depository of 


Unitarian Publications and 
Circulating Library. 


With E. F. HOBART & CO., 615 Cuzstrnor Sr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Woman’s JoURNAL may al ways be had at this 
office. 


BOTTOM PRICES 
In Boston. 


§. §. HOUGHTON & CO, 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS LADIES’ 
FINE, CHOICE GOODS, SUCH AS 


French Flowers Imported by 
. 8.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Ribbons of all kinds Imported by 
5.5. HOUGHTON & CO. 
French and English Hats Imported by 
. 5.8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Roses, Buds and Grasses, Imported b 
5. 5. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Dress Trimmings Imported by 
8S. 8. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Velvets, Ribbons and Sashes, Impo~ted b 
8.5. HOUGHTON & CO. 


BOTTOM PRICES 


In Boston. 


¥ variety Embroderies and laces, 

¥ variety Linens, Muslins and White Goods. 
¥ variety Table Damasks, Napkins, Towels 
¥ variety Cotton Cloths, Quilts, Calicoes, 

¥ variety Flannels, Biack Alpaccas, &c., 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


M BURG Edgings, 6and 7 cts., very cheap! 

M BURG Edgings, 8 and 10 cts., very cheap! 
aes RG Edgings, 12 and 16 cts., very cheap! 
M 


VER 
VeR 
EVE 
Vek 
VER 


M BURG Edgings, 17, 20 and 25 cts., very cheap! 
BURG Edg’s, 30, 35 and 40c., very desirab.e! 
M BURG Edg’s, 45 to 95 c., very first quality, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


HOUGTON, 8S. S. & COn oot Fine Veilings 
‘heap! 
HOUGHTON, S. 8. & CO., sell Fine Lace Goods 
Sheap! 
HOUGHTON, S. S. & CQO.,, sell Lace Tidies and 
Edgings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, 8S. S. & CO., sell Dress Trim- 
mings Cheap! 
HOUGHTON,S. 8S. & CO., sell Fine Dress But- 
fons Cheap! 
HOUGHTON, S&S. 8S. & CO., sell Linen Towels at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


8.8. HOUGHTON & CO., 
iMPORTERS OF CHROMOS 

8.8. HOUGHTON & CU., 
IMPORTERS OF GERMAN TOYS, 

8.8. HULGHTON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH GOODS. 

8.8. HUUGHTOUN & CU, 
IMPORTERS OF SCISSORS, 

8.8. HOUGHTON & Cu., ‘ 

IMPORTERS UF BRAID & BUTTONS 

8.58. HULGHTUN & CU., 
IMPeRTERS OF YANKEE NOTIONS! 

| 8.8. HOUGHTEON & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF SMALL WAKES, 

8.8. HULGHTOUN & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF PERFUMERIES, at 


BOTTOM PRICES. 


Fine Lace Goods, Embroideries, White Goods, Ver) 


. 





Best Perfumerie-, Extracts, Hair Vils, 
| Pomades, Brushes, Jewelry, 

| Threads, Small 

| Wares, 

Toys, Ladies’ Sitk 

Neck Ties, in every variety and 





style, Fine Kid Gloves, all kinds Hosiery 
and Under Wear, Corsets, Linen Goods, &c., &c., at 





BOTTOM PRICES 


| In Boston. 


Store . 48 SCHOOL ST. 

| Store ‘ . STREMONT ROW. 
t tore ‘ . 72 TREMONT ST. 

| Store, Pavilion 55 TREMONT sT, 
° 131 TREMONT ST. 


| Store 
| Neat Door to Winter St. 


S. §. HOUGHTON & CO., 


| 
| Mar. 9. BOSTON, MASS. 8m. 





DON'T BUY YOUR PIANOS, ORGANS, STOOLS 
OR COVERS until you visit the PALACE OF MU 
SIC, 1 Pemberton square. The above cut represent+ 
| the Piano that we will sell by paying $1 per day for 

one year; being an elegantly carved rosewood case, 
} Seven Octave, Over Strung, Full size Piano, with im 

proved Harp 
| Examine the Piano that we sell for #450 ¢ sh or #1.2 
| per day for one year, being the celebrated Steinwa 
Scale Grand Square 74 Octave Piano, for power, neat 
ness and quality of tone surpassing any Piano in th: 
market, 
| Great variety of Second-hand Pianos and Organs 
| from all the principal makers, for sale for half the 
original cost. 
Also. Agents for Briggs’ Patent Portable Ottoman 

Music Portfolio Piano Stool. 
| Have you seen the Eureka Grand Organ, that we 
| sell by paying 50 cents per day for one year. with six 

stops, two sets of reed, got up in the form of an ele 
gant side-board? Be sure and call and examine be 
ore buying these instruments elsewhere. 

Patace of Music Grand Square Piare Ce, 


June 10. ly G. W. NORRIS, Presidvat. 


| 
| 
| 








Braman, Shaw & Co., 
Importers of 
Sam.Layvooox & sons 
ENGLISH 
Hair Seating, 


AND 





MANUFACTURERS 


PARLOR SUITS, 


Reclining Chairs. Sofas, Lounges, éc. 
Salesreoms, 27 Sudbury,cor,. Portland St. 
BOSTON. 


Factory---East Cambridge. 6m 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
6831 TREMONT ST., 


Jan. 6;. 





| Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 


Women. 

Office hoursfrom 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to4 P. M, 
Mar. 11. ih r 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and dealer in Decaleomanie, Diaphanie 
and Materials, Holly Wood articles, oF Vases, eto. 
Free Instructions in Decalcomanie. ax flowers, 
Fruit, etc., taught with all the latest improvements, 
Foliage, by an entirely new process, taught n one es- 
son. comanie Depot, 351 Wasbington Street. 

May 27. ly 


FRENOH LECTURES. 

PROF. D’EGUENT’S 
Engagements with Families, Schools, ete., for LEC- 
TURES, READINGS, CLASSES and PRIVATE 
LESSONS, are made by the year, half-year or quar 
ter. Lectures on TUESDAYS and SATURDAYS at 
8) P.M.; on THURSDAYS at 12 (noon), 3 Tremo 
place, rear of Tremont House, Beacon street. 

Terms for 15 Lectures and Readings, $5.00. For 
terms for Classes ard Private Lessons, and for list 
of references, address PROF. D'EGHENT, 8 Tre- 
mont place. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Rte doors from Tremonterest. BOSTON, 
t# Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profey 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care ef all Diseases. 
Consultation free. 
Office Hours from 10 A.M. to4 P.M., SATURDAY 
and SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. tf Feb. 17. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Reem 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Rea) Estate in al] the 
Counties of the Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate, 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
DWARD G. STEVENS. Mary E. STEvEns, 
Jan. 21. tf 

















F. VOGL & CO 
FURNITURE, 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS. 
24 Crescent Place, Bosten, Mass. 


Freperic Voa., 
8. C. VooL. ly May 27. 








Or Concentrated, 


Sugar-Coated, 
Root and Herbal Juice, Anti- 
Bilious Granulcs. THE “LITTLE 
GIANT” CATHARTIC, or Multum 
in Parvo Physic. 

The novelty of modern Medical, Chemical and 


Pharmaceutical Science. No use of any longer 
taking the large, repulsive and nauseous pills, 
composed of cheap, crude, and bulky ingredients, 
when we can by a careful application of chemic 
science, extract all the cathartic aud other medi- 
cinal properties from the most valuable roots and 
hervs, aid covceutrate them into a minute Gran- 
ule, scare oly larger than a mustard 
seed, that can be readily swallowed by those of 
the most sensitive stomachs and fastidious tastes. 
Each litte Purgative belict represents. ing 
most concentrated form, a3 much cathartic power 
as is embodied in any of the large pills found for 
sale in the drug shops, From their wonderful ca- 
thartic power, in provortion to their size, people 
who have not trie them are apt to suppore that 
they are harsh or drastic in effect, but such is not 
at all the case, tue different active medicinal prin- 
ciples of which they are composed being so har- 
monized aud modified, one by the others, as to 
produce &@ most searching and thor- 
ough, yet gently aud kindly operating 
cathartic. 

$500 Reward is hereby offered by the pro- 
prietor of these Vellets, to a.y chemist who, 
upou analysis, will flud in them any Calomel or 
other furms of mercury or auy other mineral 
poisun. 

Being entirely vegetable, no parttcalar 
care is required while using them. They ope- 
rate without disturbance to the coustitution, diet, 
oroccupaiion, For Juundicc, Headuche, 

Jonstipation, Impure Rlood, Pain 
in the Nhoulders, Nichiness of the 
Chest, Dizzine Svur Eructations 
of the Stomach, Bad tuste in 
mouth, Bilious attacks, Pain in 
region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, 
Bioated socling about Stomach, 
Rush of Blood to Head, High Col- 
ored Urine, Unsociabiiity and 
Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets. 
In explana ion of the remedial power of my Pur- 
rative | elle’s over ®o great a variety of diseases, 

wish tosay that their action upon the 
animal cconomy isunivers.i, nota 
giant or tissuc csc. ping their suna- 
tive impress. Axe does not impair them; 
their sugar-coating aid being enclosed in glass 
vdotiles preserve their virtues unimpaired for an 
length of time, in any climate. +o that they are al- 
ways fresh aud reliable, which is pot the case 
with the pilla found in the drug stores, put up in 
Cheap wood or paste-board boxes. Recollect that 
for all diseases where a Laxative, Alteras 
tive or Purgative is incicated, these little 
Pell-ts will give the most perfect satisiaction to 
all who use them. 

They are sold by all enterprising 
D-ugyiss at ¥5 cents a bottic. 

Do not allow any drengzist to induce vou to 
take anything e'se thit he may say is just as 
good as my Pelicts beeanse he makes a larger 
profit on tat which he recommends, If your 
Crusti-t caunot enpply them, enck se 25 cen 8 
and receive them by return ma‘) from 

it. Ve. PABLRCL, M.D, Prep’r, 
DUFFALO, N. ¥ 











































































































































eileges are open to her; she cannot truly give 


_ can for humanity; now the world waits for 
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WAITING. 


This tardy slow-footed spring is a fit symbol 
of Woman Suffrage. Weeks ago, it seemed so 
near! The south wind said, It is just at hand ; 
the birds proclaimed it; and, ever and anon, 
up the east, came a rosy sunrise all aglow 
with— 

“The blossoming beauties of Eden.”’ 

But the south wind turned into a north- 
easter; the too confident robins find it diffi- 
cult to keep up their spirits, as they shiver in 

“wet feathers on branches bare and brown; 
the most adventurous of spring flowers has not 
yet put in an appearance; and bere and there 
lie little patches of snow,—the P. P. C., let us 
hope, of the departing winter. 

This backwardness about coming forward is 
very discouraging, but it never shakes our faith 
in the certainty of spring. LEarlier or Jater, 
we know it is bound to come; and, though 
the sky were twice as leaden as it is, and the 
wind twice as cold, we should not be deluded 
into the belief that it was November. We 
know it is the end, vot the beginning, of win- 
ter; that, under the stiffened mold, the buds 
and grasses are pushing their way up to the 
light; that, spite of frost and sleet, they will 
seon be here, clothing all the hills and valleys 
with beauty. 

The lady elms are getting ready their sum- 
mer wardrobes,—more slowly, on account of 
the cold weather, but none the less surely. A 
little more, or a little less, of sunshine will 
make no appreciable difference in the grand 
result. We stay our faith on the stability of 
God’s order, and feel sure that seed-time and 
harvest, summer and winter, day and night, 
shall not cease. Just as sure are we, that, 
spite of all hindrances, the wheels of progress 
move forward; that the march of humanity is 
toward ever better and more truly human con- 

ditions ; that yonder elms are nt more sure to 
bear aloft their wealth of leaves, under the 
blue skies of summer, than aré the great prin- 
ciples for which we labor to prevail; that 
neither the cold blasts of a frigid conservatism: 
nor the icy indifference of judiciary commit- 
tees, will avail to stay the working of God’s 

providence. 


“All the dead nations, from their funeral urn, 
one teach the lesson which they would not 
aru, 
“Of equal justice; that they build to fall, 
In hopeless ruin, who build not for all.” 


Senators, irom Maine to California, may ex- 
press the opinion that it is not for the interest 
of society that women should have the ballot, 
and that women are better represented by 
‘their male relatives than they could be by 
themselves; but this unanimity will not alter 
the facts. These will still be, that the inter- 
ests of no class of responsible human beings 
are as safe in the hands of any other class as 
they would be in their own; and that it is the 
prerogative of each individual of adult age and 
sound mind to be self-protecting. To deprive 
vwomen of the means of self-protection, on the 
iplea that they are better represented by men, 
iis false in principle and mischievous in fact. 

The safety and well-being of woman, even 
more than of man, requires that she should be 
invested with the rights of a citizen, have 
opened to her every avenue of industry, and 
receive equal pay with man when she does 

equal work. There isno helpsosatisfactory to 
any self-respecting human being, as that which 
enables him to help himself; and this is pre- 
cisely the help that women, all over the coun- 
try, are demanding to-day,—a fair field and no 
favor, justice before generosity, wages over 
due rather than alms. The ballot is the key 
‘to the situation, and therefore of primary im- 
portance. Woman cannot command a fair 
field, until she is a citizen ; she cannot fit her- 
self for the higher kinds of work, till the col- 


herself in marriage, till she belongs to herself, 
and is independent of marriage as a means of 
support. Very tiresome it certainly is, to the 
workers for Woman Suffrage, to have to de- 
clare these self-evident principles over and 
over; to meet again and again the old dead ar- 
guments that were used to perpetuate slavery, 
and the very ghosts of which one would fancy 
had been effectually laid long ago. But every 
old abuse is Hydra-headed, and to get a new 
trath into the masses (them asses a waggish 
acquaintance always read it) is a slow pro- 
«ess. But the sustaining thought, in the 
midst of the weariness, is the certainty that 
no truth can ever die; that the whole lump is 
to be leavened. Male rule has done what it 


the rule of men and women,—government 
truly buman, like that of the family. We may 
have to keep saying the same things over for 
some time; yet, it is fur men to decide how 
long. If they get tired of hearing them, the 
remedy is in theirown hands. We shall stop 
when they give us the ballot, not before. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 





THE WOMEN OF UTAH. 

Shall the women of Utah be disfranchised by 
act of Congress, in opposition to the wil! of the 
men of Utah? And sball this monstrous in- 
justice be inflicted under the plea of suppres- 
sing polygamy? On the 3d inst. a bill was in- 
troduced in the house of representatives by 
Mr. Wheeler, entitled “A bill to promote the 


This precious document begins by enacting 
“That noie but male citizens of the United 
States, over twenty-one years of age, residing 
in the precinct or election district, shall be 
competent voters.” 

Not content with disfranchising one half of 
the present voters of Utah, the bill goes on 
| to provide “that if any person not qualified 
| to vote”’ as above’ ‘‘shall vote or offer to vote 
/atany election” he shall be deemed guilty of 
'a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction 
| thereof, before any court having jurisdiction, 
be punished by fine not exceeding five bhun- 
dred dollars, or by imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary not exceeding one year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment at the discretion 
of the court. 

Incredible as it many appear, this violation 
of the vested rights of one half of the citizens 
of Utah, has passed its second reading and has 
been ordered to be printed. It is safe to say 
that it is the most atrocious bill ever submitted 
to Congress. It proposes to inflict fine and 
imprisonment upon one half of the legal voters 
of Utah, if they ever again attempt to exer- 
cise their natural and legal right to help make 
the laws they obey. 

In the face of the recent decision of United 
States, Judge Cartter that women are citizens 
of the United States, and capable of being 
male voters by apprupriate legislation, Mr. 
Wheeler thus insults his fellow citizens and 
casts indignity upon the women of Utah. 

We shall rely upon Hon. George F. Hoar 
and Judge Loughridge and the noble army of 
Woman Suffragists in the House to present 
the passage of this infamous bill. In view of 
the danger, we hope that Senator Wilson will 
urge the passage of his bill establishing the 
right of women who are citizens of the United 
States, to vote and hold officein the Territor- 
ies. And let the indignant protest of every 
frien of impartial liberty in and out of Con- 
gress make, the passage of this atrocious biil im- 
possible. 








FOREIGN ITEMS. 


THOUGHT IN ALGERIA. 

The following interesting letter appeared, 
this winter, in an African paper, entitled, The 

‘rench Algeria. 

“ALGIERS, Feb, 10, 1872. 

Monsieur le Rédacteur :—It is with a svul di- 
vided between the feeling of just pride and 
that of bitter sadness with regard to my female 
fellow-citizens of Alsatia and Lorraine, that I 
come to beg you, Monsieur le Rédacteur, to 
have the k'ndness to add the jewel herewith 
sent to those already contributed toward the 
liberation of the Fatherland’s territory. That 
great and generous initiative, coming from the 
inhabitants of those provinces which the sword 
has cut off from the Mother-country, is both a 
lesson and a sublime example which men, the 
arbitrary sovereigns of the destinies of nations 
would do well to meditate upon. 
‘*Without rights, without power before the 
law, women endure, without being able to pre- 
vent them, the events, whatever they may be, 
which it pleases the so-called politics, foreign 
to their interests, to fmpose upon them. 
“Not one of them would have voted for the 
war; and, ufter its ruins and disasters, they 
come to heal the wounds and to fill the posts 
of devotion. 
“They have given their sons and their hus- 
bands; and, after having lost their firesides, 
they come to-day, to offer to France those or- 
naments of which they are said to be so vain. 
“They have not, like men, large salaries 
which they can share with the torn and im- 
poverished Fatherland; they have nothing but 
puerile ornaments, and these their gener- 
ous and devoted nature causes them to sacri- 
fice with joy, despite the weaknesses of which 
they are accused, and which might be justi- 
fied by the gaps in their education. 
“With regard to vanity, have people ever re- 
flected on that prodigious puerility of the red 
ribbon (tie of the cross of the Legion of Hon- 
or), as a tribute paid to the intensity of that 
passion? One of two things must be true: 
Either vanity is legitimate, and ought to be 
satisfied, or it is a fuible more reprehensible iu 
the strong than in the weak. 
“Where are the distinctions accorded to the 
merit, to the talent, to the sacrifices of that 
other half of humanity, so much accused of 
vanity ? 
“Honor, then, to those great minors, who 
are able, the hour having come, to renounce 
the weakness common to all.’’ 
This letter was accompanied with a gold 
bracelet valued at eighty francs. 

GENOA. 

This city has a new. society, devoted to 
thou_ht and action. Its objects are the re- 
lief and elevation of Italy, fur whose moral 
and material interests it intends to labor, and 
to render her “Free, One, and Independent.” 
It seems to us, living in America, as though 
this had been already accomplished; but much 
more remains to be done than we can easily 
realize. We sympathize with that suagacity 
which prompts the editor of the Roma to say, iu 
his admirable letter to the Society of Thought 
and Action, how needful are popular lectures, 
as well as night and Sunday schools, for those 
adults whv do not attend the government ed- 
ucational establishinents. The suciety will en- 


| success, moreover, by the personal testimony 


ciations, by the press, by public lectures, in- 
structive conversazioni and popular teaching; 
by the establishment of a fand, by open popu- 
lar meetings for the diseussion of those sub- 
jects most important to citizens, and by civic 
beneficence. 

VENICE. 


A charming little paper entitled Woman is 
printed in this city. Its last received number 
contains eulogies in prose and poetry on Ade- 
laide Cairoli, the Cornelia of modern Ltaly, on 
the first anniversary of her death. 

LEIPsIc. 

We have received from the most sensible and 
musical of German crities, a very practical ad- 
dress, in pamphlet form, by Julie Kiihne, being 
the one delivered by her at the woman’s con- 
gress, held in Leipsic on the 20th of October, 
1871. Its subject is, “The Ladies’ Unions of 
the Present Time, and the Moral Justification 
of the Woman Question.” J. RB. A: 





CRITICISM AND MRS. WAYNE. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—In answer to inquries 
from sume of your more distant readers, let 
me say this in your columns, that the “Plea 
for Fallen Women,” by Mrs. Alice B. Wayne, 
which was repeated, by request, in Tremont 
Temple, was a success in ‘“‘both the quality 
and quantity” of the audience, which gather- 
ed to hear it on so unpropitious a night. A 


of many of those who heard it there for the 
first time; and certainly a success in the pres- 
ence and preface—so hearty, so strong, 80 wo- 
manly—of Mary A. Livermore, for whom, in 
all ways, we who know her best thank our 
God at every remembrance. Its success 
“might have been” heightened also, by the 
presence and appeal of our sweet “Saint Celia” 
—whose earnest eloquence is often musical 
enough to win her fellowship with the sister 
saint of the olden calender. But, alas! the 
moderns have not yet the secret of the immor- 
tals. And so, sharing our human infirmities, 
our pulpit “angel” found herself most merci- 
lessly consigned, on her arrival, to the malap- 
ropos Invalid Corps, from which were sent 
vain longings, and a self-accusing ‘*God- 
speed!” to the Able Bodied at the front. 

The occasion was helped, also, by the im- 
pressive and fatherly presence, upon the plat- 
form, of the venerable Dr. Neale, whose whole 
attitude toward her who was to speak to 
strangers and the indifferent on so unaccepta- 
ble a theme, was as beautifully tender and 
protective, as when, in his own vestry, he led 
her to the desk, as he might have led a daugh- 
ter, before his own parishioners. 

Besides the reading in that vestry, Mrs. 
Wayne bas given this paper, or one of a more 
familiar sort, in other vestries of Boston 
and the neighborhood, and it is in effort of 
that kind, that her work seems at present 
most to consist. It is hoped that ministers 
who feel the need of arousing women, and es- 
pecially mothers, to their duties touching this 
social evil, to its causes and their prevention, 
if it may be,—will arrange for such meeting» 
before the summer vacations open, and com- 
municate with Mrs. Wayne, whose address 
can always be learned at the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. And that women who 
are earnest to do what they may, by counsel 
and codperation toward the creation of a just 
public sentiment, will urge upon their pastors 
the opening of their vestries. Such persons 
can also learn at the same office, of meetings 
held weekly in Boston, by a group of women 
for the same general purpose. 

A few words in regard to the notices of this 
public lecture by the Boston Dailies, whether 
through their sympathy or their caution, but 
to their credit in either case—all, with a sin- 
gle exception, gave brief, but not unsympa- 
thetic, notices. And that of the excepted— 
the Advertiser—could be claimed as having 
done good service by the compliment of so 
a large portion of its valuable space, and by 
quotations from the lecture which might well 
help many persons to other conclusions than 
those of the critic. The points made by this 
writer were: that Mrs. Wayne had brought 
us no fresh knowledge of the question; that 
her estimate of the extent of the evil under 
discussion was an extreme one; and that, as 
the only conclusion of the whole matter, ‘‘wo- 
men must protect themselves.’’ 

To be as brief as possible on so many-sided 
a topic, dear, patient JoURNAL, let us say, 
that since the tone of the criticism implies 
that the writer has given time and study to 
the question, it was not to be expected that 
Mrs. W. could aid such as he,in any great 
measure: and not to be desired that she 
should give details of the life of the class fur 
which she plead, nor yet the statistics, untrust- 


she should seem to those who did not keep 
the bearings and limits of her purpose in view, 
alittle severe upon man. 

And it was, perhaps, inevitable also, that in 
taking her point of view from “behind the 
scenes,” she should see society a little more 
in the shadow of that dismal vantage ground, 
than do the innocent or ignorant outsiders. 
Is it absolutely certain that the writer who 
questions Mrs. Wayne’s estimate of the ex- 
tent of this evil in society has all the facts on 
which she bases it? 

It is not necessary, however, to waste time 
in any argument upon that point; the greater 
or less of any crime, at any one period, does 
not concern those who would deal with it, so 
much as how to crystallize public sentiment 
against it, that so its growth may be stayed, 
by the best method and wisdom of the time, 
and especially is this true of that which, as a 
sin against both body and soul, is sure to 
spread its contamination to the destruction of 
all that is lovely and to be desired and prized 
in life. But we may refer the writer to one 
authority upon this point, neither foreigu nor 
fanatical—to our own Chief of Police Sav- 
age, a man of long and eminent service in his 
department, of close observation, and of the 
somewhat unofficial endowment of a4 “heart 
in the right place.”’ In his report for 1871, 
Mr. Savage says that the complaints of men 
whose wives have been insulted upon the 
streets, once quite rare, are becoming more 
frequent; and, in urging the passage of a law 
for the arrest of men who render the streets 
unsafe for decent women by night, he adds as 
a weighty common-sense argument, why wo- 
men alone should not be subject to arrest, 
that there are two such men for each woman 
who deserves arrest. Will the writer accept 
testimony from his own official headquarters ? 
For ourselves, we would not urge Mr. Savage's 
plan of arrest as a remedy of any great effica- 
cy, but as one step of equal justice to the sexes, 
by the municipal government, and so a help 
toward a better public sentiment, and in this 
view, it cannot be too much insisted upon, it 
seems to us, 


But it is especially with the point which we 
have made third upon our list, that we have 
now todo; and that all women have some- 
thing to do; that, as the result of all the think- 
ing of wise men upon this subject “women 
must protect themselves!” Coming in corro- 
bation of other statements made publicly and 
privately, of late, it may be taken as somewhat 
representative of the attitude of the dominant 
sex toward woman. And, as a confirmation 
of Mrs. W.’s most extreme statement, is sin- 
gularly self-contradictory in the writer. As 
representative of the attitude of fathers, broth- 
ers, husbands, it is more significant and more 
appalling than Mrs. Wayne’s most damaging 
statement could be. 

It is proclaiming that men are beasts of prey, 
whose natural instincts are to have no check 
or, hindrance beyond that which the weaker 
victim may be able to interpose,—a code more 
brutal than that of any barbaric tribe, of histor- 
ic times, toward its women! For, is it not pro- 
claiming, war d l'ontrance against the sex spe- 
cifically named “the weaker,” and compelled 
to earn the title, thus far, by false training and 
crainped opportunities and dependent lives? 


That surely is the logic of the conclusion, as 
it stands, If, however, the writer meant only 
to be understood, that this evil can never be 
properly and successfully combatted, except 
by the best wisdom of the wisest women, we 
may confess that we know many women who 
begin to feel themselves forced to that conclu- 
sion; and who therefore aim to reach the evil 
through the next generation by arousing the 
mothers of this. For such an effort the 
thoughtful critic of the Advertiser (an honor- 
able and excellent man, no doubt, as we are 
prepared to believe of all his corps) will no 
doubt give his cordial sympathy. When wo- 
men have received for generations the robust 
intellectual training which men have for so 
long a period had within their reach, and 
pressed upon their acceptance by all manner 
of stimuli—when the resources of women for 
self-support, by all the methods of attractive 
industry, are equal to those of men; where all 
civil and political rights crown her with the 
dignities of citizenship, and equip her with the 
weapons of self-defence,—then, and not until 
then, may we discuss coully the question 
whether she is more, or less, often ‘‘the tempt- 
er’’ than man. Until then, we must conclude 
it a most unmanly subterfuge by those of the 
stronger sex, to repeat on such provocations 
the old adamic cry, “The woman Thou gavest 
me!” 

A pleasanter item for your readers, is the 
fact of a much enjoyed occasion at the wo- 





worthy as she believes them to be, which 
have been the staple of so much that has been 
written upon the subject. And that since her 
purpose was not to minister to morbid curi- 
osity, nor to indicate the special methud of 
action in which she believes, before a general 
audience, and to those for whose wisdum and 
counsel she has great respect, it was natural 
that she should limit herself, mainly and log- 
ically, to an appeal for equal justice in con- 
demuativn, and in opportunity for escape, for 
the sex, against which society so unsparingly 
discriminates. 








purity of elections in the Territory of Utah.” 


deavor to accomplish its euds by affiliated asso- 





In duing so it was perhaps inevitable, that 


man’s club, on Saturday last, on the reading 
by Mr. Harris of St. Louis of a paper prepared 
especially for the Woman’s Educational Com- 
mittee of Boston, and read before it at the 
house of Mrs. William Claflin a few days previ- 
ous. Mr. Harris has made himself well known 
throughout the East as well as the West, by 
his admirable career as superintendent of pub- 
lic schools, and editor of the journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, published in that city and 
valued by all scholars. 

This paper, on the general topic of the edu- 
cation of women, was a most suggestive histor- 
ic and philosuphic statemeut,—aud a religious 





one, as all truly philosophic thinking is—in its 
justification of the ways of God to man,—and 
to woman. Cc. M. 8. 





ARE MOTHERS REPRESENTED! 


We are told that women are protected, and 
do not need to vote; and yet, there is not a 
married woman in America (outside of Kan- 
sas) who has an equal right with the father in 
the control of herchildren. Let every woman 
read the following item from the Chicago Jour- 
nal. 

Edward S. Frank, of Milwankee, applied to 
Judge Tree yesterday, for a writ of habeas cor- 
pus to recover possession of his daughter, Vio- 
la, aged five years, who, he alleged, was taken 
away from his home by his wife, Caroline E. 
Frank. The writ was issued,and a deputy 
sheriff was instructed to serve it. Subsequent- 
ly, Frank visited the superintendent of police, 
and requested his aid in the search after his 
child. Detective Ellis was ordered to look 
into the matter, and he succeeded in finding 
the mother and daughter at the Woman’s 
Home. Not having the necessary papers to 
take them into custody, he hastened to notify 
the father and the Deputy Sheriff. The latter 
could not be found; but the former repaired to 
the home, and there saw his wife and daughter. 
This morning, accompanied by the officer of 
the court, he visited the home again: but Mrs. 
Frank and the little girl were nowhere to be 
found. The sheriff, however, went in search of 
them alone, and returned with them tothe court 
about noon. He found the father missing, and 
was immediately dispatched to bring him in, 
It is supposed that Frank has become disgust- 
ed with the way sheriffs behave in Chicago, 
and gone back to his rural home in Wisconsin. 

This man may have been a drunkard, a lib- 
ertine, a domestic tyrant. No matter! By 
the law, he, and not the mother, is the sole 
guardian of the child. He might have taken 
this little girl, aged five years from the home 
with impunity. In that case, his wife could 
not have obtained a writ of habeas corpus to 
recover possession of her child. 

So long as the husband is thus constituted 
by law the sole guardian of the children, every 
wife is legally robbed and defrauded of her 
God-given rights. Until this wrong is reme- 
died, let no woman who has brain or, heart 
ever say that she has all the rights she wants, 

H. B. B. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Tne MENTAL CureE.—By Rev. W. T. Evans. 

Thé design of this book, in the words of the 
author’s preface, “is toexplain the nature and 
laws of the inner life of man, and to contribute 
some light on the subject of Mental Hygiene, 

The power of mind over matter is discussed 
in a manner both interesting and suggestive, 
but iu his enthusiasm, the writer makes some 
extreme statements which we think would 
hardly be supported by facts; as when on page 
167 he says that “an intelligent application of 
spiritual or mental force may produce all the 
effects that can be produced by medicine.” 

While we doubt whether the book will have 
great practical value for the healing of the sick, 
we commend it as presenting many truths 
worthy of attention. 





Colt's Illustrated Scientific Magazine for April 
presents a very varied table of contents, 
Under the head of “Scientific and Useful” 

is an articleon the manufacture of artificial 

stone, which will be of interest to those pro- 
posing to build, especially in Chicago. The 

‘*Household Department” has “hints for the 

season” which are most seasonable, and whose 

value is said to have been well tested. The 

“Farm and Garden” tells how to grow sweet 

potatoes. The ‘Health Department’ treats 

of the mode of avoiding spring fevers and pit- 
ting from small pox. Among the miscellane- 
ous articles are descriptions of the Strasbourg 

Cathedral, aday in Venice, and a vivid picture 

of a successful woman-farmer, whose two acres 

bloomed into a second garden of Eden, for 
beauty, and was asa small gold mine for profit. 

The character of this magazine is truly eclec- 

tic, and in its variety of topics each reader will 

find something to please. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Woman's Club. 
On Monday, April 29th, the Educational Commit<« 
tee will report at 4} P. M. 











WHITE’S 


SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


This is not a new preparation, to be tried and found 
wanting. It has been prescribed daily, for many 
years, in the practice of an eminent physician, with 
unparalleled success, It is NUT expected or intend- 
ed to cure all the diseases to which the human fam- 
ily is subject, but is Warranted to Cure Dyspepsia in 
its most obstinate form, relief being always obtained 
from the first use, and a permanent cure affected 
when properly continued. 

For sale by all druggists. Prepared only by 


H. G. WHITE, 


37 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
(OPPOSITE COURT HOUSE.) 
Price............ $1.00 per Bottle. 
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